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For the New-York Magazine. 


Messrs. Sworns, 


It may perhaps be satisfactory to many of your readers to see a sketch of the 
State-House in Frankfort, Kentucky—TI therefore beg leave to offer it as 
a frontispiece to your entertaining Magazine. Vv. 





Description of the State~House in Frankfort, Kentucky. 
[With an Engraving. ] 


To a mind fond of contemplating the progression of the arts and 
sciences, perhaps no sight is more pleasing than that of beholding, in 
4 remote and infant country, the useful and ornamental works of the 
Architeé&t.—In a tour which I lately made to the south-west, through 
@ country where the eye is seldom gratified with a building superior 
toa log hut, I.was extremely pleased, upon my descending the hill 
Which surrounds the town of Frankfort, in the state of Kentucky, to 
behold (rising as it were by enchantment) an elegant three story stone 
edifice. —T his building is formed of a lime-stone peculiar to the coun- 
try. It contains halls for the different courts, and apartments for all 
the public offices of state. —The situation is upon a level spot of ground, 
within a few reds of the river and the adjacent hill; and, together with 
the brick house exhibited on the right, forms an elegant ornament to 
the town.— When we refleé upon the infancy of that country—its re- 
Moteness from the more settled parts of the continent, (being 795 miles 
W. by S. of Philadelphia, and 30 miles from the Ohio river) we are 
struck with astonishment to find where lately stood the rude shelter of 
a savage, now ereéted a building which would do honor to the metre- 


polis of an empire. —“* Miratur molem magalia quondan.” 
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338 Account of a Dutch Drum. 


ACCOUNT OF A DUTCH DRUM. 


[From Pratt's Gieanings. ] 


WO of the largest rooms in 
the house are always appro- 
priated to the occasion; the better 
if they communicate, as is, indeed, 
usual abroad, but that is not ma- 
terial. Card tables are to be set 
in the four corners of each room: 
the middle being kept perfectly 
clear—the place of honor ts always 
determined to be on the right 
hand side of the pier glass. From 
each side of this glass you are to 
place two rows of chairs, with a 
square box called a stove, at the 
foot of each chair; and, if in win- 
ter, you are to take care these 
stoves are well supplied with burn- 
ing turf, or rather with the live 
ashes of turf; and, in summer, the 
fire is to be omitted, as a Dutch 
woman is too much in the habit 
of canting up her legs on these a- 
bominable little footstoo!s, to sit 
comfortably without them; and in 
the cold weather she could neither 
use her hands, or arms, without 
smoke-drying her feet. By the 
gentleman’s seats you place spit- 
ting boxes; and, as if these would 
not held enough, a dozen or two 
of spitting pots are to be set on the 
side tables, or to grace the corner 
of the card equipage : several slates 
and pencils are also to be provid- 
ed. Ailthe plate you can muster 
is to be crouded on the grand side- 
board, and at least an hundred to- 
bacco pipes, with tasteful devises 
wrapped about them, not forget- 
ting half a dozen pound boxes of 
tobacco, witha suitable service of 
stoppers. 

‘These preparations being settled, 
you are ready to receive the com- 
pany, who begin to appear at your 
Dutch drum about five in the af- 
ternoon! The reigning burgo- 
master’s wile enters first. You are 


to receive her at the door, after 4 
good run to meet her, (by way of 
testifying your joy) with a dead 
stop, and you are to take care that 
your curtesy is at least as profound 
as her’s; the better ifa little deeper. 
And if you would adopt the fashion 
of this country, you should revive 
one of your boarding school sink- 
ings at the commencement of a 
minuet, or one of your school re- 
verences to your governess on 
leaving the room. You are totake 
her by the hand, you are to say you 
are extremely honored by the visit, 
and then &iss her three times! Then 
lead her to the right hand side of 
the glass,—order a burning, red 
hot stove to be put under her petti- 
coats,—(the genteeler if you con- 
descend to place it yourself,) and 
then receive the rest of the com- 
pany, sfoving. them, and Aissing in 
the same manner; more carefully 
however flacing them according 
to their rank in the town or village, 
than if they were so many British 
peeresses to be settled by the High 
Steward, at the trial of a sister 
peeress for High Treason. When 
all the chairs are filled, you may 
order refreshments. 

In the first place, tea is to be 
presented three times round the 
room. This over, the card tables 
are to be arranged, the stoves re- 
freshed, the pipes lighted, and the 
spitting boxes begin to work. You 
are to present four kings to the 
burgomaster’s wile, and the three 
you mean to play at the table. To 
the next lady, in her rank, you pres 
sent the gueeas: but make 4 Me 
morandum, that, when once seated, 
nobody stirs from her table till the 
party breaks up at ten o'clock, s0 
that they are fixed as a statue tor 
almost five hours. The reiresh- 
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Anecdotes of the Prince Royal of Denmark. 


ments are to be handed about every 
ver of an hour but to vary as to the 
collations. One quarter gives cof- 
fee, another wine, another liquors, 
another orgeat,and at every time the 
company eat and drink with una~ 
bating appetite ; and those who offer 
the most good things of this world, 
are made the most honorable men- 
tion of, in the annals of contre vi- 
sitism.. The ceremonies of taking 
leave are like those of entrance. 

It is to be observed, that when 
you give one of their visits it is not 
from your own ‘invitation: the 
reigning burgomaster sends you 
word, if convenient he will come 
to you sucha day. If you accept 
the challenge, you are to send for | 
your cards, in which you invite 
the town to meet him; who very 
obligingly obey the summons, 
whether they ever saw you before 
or no; or whether they shall ever 
see you again. 

Ali the smoking party keep 
their own room, but leave such 
a strong sense oi their orgies be- 
hind them, that it is necessary 
your house {if your nose is not 
a native of Holland,) should per- 
form a quarentine of a month be- 
fore it can be purified, 
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A contre-visite seldom includes 
supper; but when a supper is to 
be given in Holland, it always 
comprehends cards and tea, with 
the immense et cetera, of about 
eight times coffee, as many cakes, 
wines, jellies, &c. &c. &c.and sup- 
posing these to begin at half past 
five, and supper to be on the table 
at half past ten, though the inter- 
mediate hours are fully employed 
in eating and drinking, it does not 
in the least prevent the supper be- 
ing devoured, as king Richard vo- 
raciously says,  marrow-bones 
and all,” for though in general 
life, at home, the Dutch eat but little 
of solid food, they pay it off abroad 
with most incontinent rapacity.— 
Indeed, they seem like certain wild 
‘beasts in training for the grand 
gorging day, when they are to be 
turned out upon criminals, to re- 
serve themselves for these great 
public occasions : and a Dutch sup- 
per, atthe end of five hours stuf- 
fing, might very well furnish out 
one of our Lord Mayor’s feasts, 
and satisfy all the mansion-house 
monsters on any one of the um- 
portant days,— 

' $ Big with the fate of turkeys, 
and of geese!” 





nee er te or 
Anecdotes of the Prince Royal of Denmark, 
[From Mrs. Wollftoncraft’s Letters. ] 


N the year 1788, he travelled 
through Norway; and aéts of 
mercy gave dignity to the parade, 
and interest to the joy his presence 
Inspired. At this town he pardon- 
a girl condemned to die for 
"murdering an illegitimate child, a 
crime seldom committed in this 
Country. She is since married, 


and become the careful mother of 
afamily. This might be given as 
a instance, that a desperate act is 
Not always a proof of an incorrigi- 

depravity.of character; the 


only plausible excuse that has been 
brought forward to justify the in- 
fliction of capital punishments. 

I will relate two or three other 
anecdotes to you; for the truth of 
which I will not vouch, because 
the facts were not of sufficient con- 
sequence for me to take much pains 
to ascertain them; and true or false 
they evince that the people like to 
make a kind of mistress of their 

ince. 

. ‘An officer, mortally wounded at 
the ill-advised battle of a 
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340 The Faro-Table. 


desired to speak with the prince ; 
and, with his dyiag breath, earnest- 
ly recommended to 1s care a young 
wom.n oi Caristiana, to whom he 
was engaged. When the prince 
returnea there, a ball was given by 
the chief inhabitants. He inquired 
whetuer tuis unfortunate girl was 
invited, and requested that ‘she 
might, though of the second class. 
The girl came; she was pretty; 
and finding herself amongst her su- 
penors, Dashfuily sat down as near 
the door as possible, nobody taking 
notice oi her. Sulortiy after, the 
priace entering, immediately in- 
quired tor her, ana asked her to 
daice, to the mortification of the 
rich dames. Aver it was over, he 
handed her to the top ot the room, 
and piacing himself by her, spoke 
of the loss she had sustained with 
tenderness, promising to provide 
for any one she should marry. As 
the story goes, she is since mar- 
ried, and he has not forgotten his 
promise. ! 

A little girl, during the same 
expedition in Sweden, who in- 
formed him that the logs of a bridge 
were cut underneath, was taken by 
his orders to Christiana, and put to 
school at his expence. . 

There is a house of correction 
at Crristiana, ; ior trifling misde- 
meanors, where the women are 
confined to labor and imprison- 


ment even for life. The state of 
the prisoners was represented to 
the prince; in consequence of 
whica, he visited the arsenal and 
house of correction. The slaves 
at. the arsenal were loaded with 
irons of a great weight; he or- 
dered them ‘to be lightened as 
much as possible. 
~The peopie in the house of 
correction were commanded not 
to speak to him; but tour-women; 


condemned to ‘remain there for 


life, got into the passage, and fell 
at lus feet. He granted them a 
pardon; and inquiring respeting 
the treatment of tie prisoners, he 
was intormed that they were fre- 
uently whipt going in, and going 
out ; and for any fault, at thedis- 
cretion of the ‘inspectors. This 
custom: he humanely abolished; 
thoug!r some of the principal inha- 
bitamts, whose situation in life had 
raised them above the temptation 
of stealing, were of opinion that 
these chastisements were necessary 
and wholesome. — - | 
In short, -every thing seéms 
to announce that the prince real- 
iy cherishes the laudable ambition 
of fuifilling the duties of his station. 
This ambition is cherished and di- 
rected by the count Bernstrof, the 
prime minister of Denmark, who 
is universaily celebrated for his a- 
bilities and virtue. ' 
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THE FARO-TABLE—AN ANECDOTE. 


OME years ago, a stranger, 
dressed in a plain citizen’s at- 
tire, took his seat atihic Faro-table, 
at Aix-ia-Chapeile, when the bank 
was OH pe more than com- 
monly rich. Aiier having some 
little time engaged inthe common 
play of the table, he challenged the 
bank, and tossed his pocket book 
to the banker, that he might. not 
question his ability of payment in 


case he lost. The’ banker, sur- 
prised at the. beidness of the ad- 
ventuier, and no less ‘so-at his or- 
dinary a)-pearance, -at first hesitat- 
ed io aecept-of the challenge; but 
ou opening the book, and -seeing 
bils to « prodigious amount, an 
onthe stranger’s sternly and re- 
peatedly insisting on. his compli- 
ance with -the laws of the game, 
with rauch reluctance -he prepar h 
. t e 
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Method of clearing Land of Weeds. 


the cards for the great event. The 
surpfise was naturally great, and 
al eyes attentive to the trembling 
hinds of the affrighted banker, who, 
while the stranger sat unruffled 
and unconcerned, turned up the 
card which decided his ruin and 
the other’s suecess. 

- The table was of course imme- 
diately broken up, and the stranger 
in triumph, with perfect coolness 
and serenity of feature, turned to a 
person who stood at his elbow, to 
whom he gave orders to take 
charge of the: money. Heavens! 
exclaimed an old infirm officer, in 
the Austrian service,and who had 
sat next to him at the table, if I 
had the twentieth part of your suc- 
cess this night, I should be the 
happiest man in the universe. If 
thou wouldst be this happy man, 


341 
replied the stranger, briskly, then 
thou shalt have it; and witHout 
waiting for a reply, disappeared 
from the room. Some tittle time 
afterwards the entrance of a ser- 


vant astonished the company with’ 


the extraordinary generosity of the 
stranger as with his peculiar good 
fortune, by presenting the Austri- 
an othcer with the twentieth part 
of the Faro-bank. Take this, Sir, 
said the servant, my master re- 


- quires no answer ; and he suddenly 


left him without exchanging ano- 
ther word. The next morning it 
was rumoured at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
that the king of Prussia had enter- 
ed the town in disguise, and on 
the recollection of his person, the 
town soon recognized him to be 
the successful stranger at the Faro- 
table. 
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METHOD OF CLEARING LAND OF WEEDS. 
{ Addressed to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir, 


BSERVING the proposed 
plan. of your Magazine, to 
admit hints for ImpROVEMENTS 
IN AGRICULTURE,’ give me 
leaye to mention a mistake, that 
Chave often observed farmers to 
‘ailiito, very much to the preju- 
ihice of their crops; their own loss, 
‘ind: that of the: public.—The 
mistake which I refer to, -is that, 
im their own language, “ some 
lands are so natural to some kinds 
of weeds, that there is no means of 
setting clear of them,” and there- 
‘ore they remain satisfied under 
that notion, and submit, year af- 
ter-year,’to their lands being over- 
Tun with ‘weeds, and their crops 
choaked, and smothered, in so 
ructive a manner, as to pro- 
duce but nalf the quantity they 
otherwise would have done. 


entered u pon some lands many’ 


years ago, that were remarkable 


for having the crops always full of 


wild hemp, docks, and several other 
kinds of weeds, which the former 
occupier supposed “ were natural 
to the land,’ as he called it, and 
could not be extirpated, though he 
sometimes made fallows and sow- 
ed turnips.—As soon as I had got 
off my first crop of corn, early in 
the autumn, I ploughed the land 
over, and reduced it very fine with 
the roll and harrow, by which 
means I set great part of the seed 
of the weeds that were in the soil 
at liberty, and thus by setting them 
a-srowing, there sprung upan un- 
outs aoe crop of them.—After 
some time, when I perceived no 
fresh ones coming up, I ploughed 
the land over again, and treated it 
as before. It then lay till spring, 
by which time there was an ap~ 
cavance of another luxuriant crop 
of different sorts of weeds. wf 
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In the oorinz, the Land was 2- 
gai pio sgned twe or three times, 
at proper intervals, and e2ch time 
treates as above Cescribed: til] the 
whole soil, as far 23 the plouch 

: ; > 


ry? . 
througha sieve. The land was 


; & 
lent crop.—A ter this crop was 
cut off, in the subsequent sprin 
ie na was ploughed, and t 
ed as before, aad sowed a second 
time with turnips; for, when the 
land has been long subjed [9 
wees, anc the soil 1s fuil of seeds, 
a every endeavor they can- 


of aii De made to veectate the 


et 


n 
rst year. However, by this me- 
tod, which I have frequently 
practised, the land has beca put 
into such a state, that all the seed: 
wnich lay within the reach of the 
flough might vegetate, and, conse- 
quently, the land has at length be- 
come exhausted of them. By this 
means, I am clear, from repeated 
experience, that wild oats, and 
every species of weeds, may be 
extirpated from the land, and that 
it will not be afterwards subject to 
them, unless, indeed, some strag- 
giers should be suffered to go to 
seed, and by that means produce 
a future crop; to prevent which, 
some attention, and a very small 
expence, is required. 

It is surprising to what a great 
depth in the ground the seeds of 
weeds will sink, in time, by the 
pores of the earth, opened (as I 
should suppose) by frosts and 
drought; and also, to what a length 


- of time they will lie in that state, 


and yet vegetate when they are 
brought within the influence of the 
air, and the soil is put in a proper 
state for them!—T] had a piece of 
Jand some years ago, which, when 
ploughed, was subjeét to a weed, 


well known to most farmers, 
we morr . 2 by 


te name of Redleck ; which I en, 


turcoy Cieared, by the means I have 

ms Se «a* 4 J 

eTe GexrilbtGd.—ADoOu twenty 
* 


years afterwards, Deng wet in 
OTT: PITS, GRC SDECE to springs, 
I caused it to be hollow-drained, 
ama by goinc much lower with the 
space, tham the plowgh had ever 


4 2 
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reac xu. GiIsturped eel sak rarse up 


som: of the seeds, which had pro- 
vabiy lain there secured for ages: 
the consequence was, that by the 
sides of the drains, the redlock came 
Up again, much thicker than it had 
~ done before.—I recoliedt, 
upon ploughing up a piece of old 
turf, which had not been ploughed 
for more than forty years, on ex 
amifuing the soil, finding many of 
the seeds of redlock and other 
weetis, as sound as if they had been 
deposited there only the season be- 
fore ; and the succeeding crop from 
the piece was full of those weeds, 
and continued to be so till J had 
exhausted them by the means 
above-mentioned. 

When land has been long sub- 
je& to docks, and has afterwards 
been treated as above, and laid 
down for a few years, many 
young ones. will possibly spring 
up; for they take the longest time 
before they all vegetate, of aay 
weeds with which J] am acquaint 
ed. Particular attention should 
be paid that none are suffered to 
seed, and the land, if they abound 
much, had better be ploughed 
again: if, however, but few ap 
pear, they may be easily draw2 
with a set staff, and the best tume 
for performing that business, P 


after a frost, or in the summer 2! 


ter much rain; as they then come 
up the easiest: care should be ta- 
ken, that no part of the root re- 

mains behind, as from a Sa 
part afresh dock will arise. 
I think it no bad husbandry; 
upor 
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upon land proper for turnips, to 
take two succeeding crops of these 
very useful roots, for winter food. 
The second crop is procured at a 
small expence of culture, the 
land improved thereby, and it re- 
ceives a move perfect cleaning.— 
The first crop, in that case, may 
be sown later, tc be eat off after 
the other, which was first sown; 
this will give more time for work- 
ing the land, for the purpose of let- 
ting out the seeds, and exhausting 
the weeds that are in the soil. 
The second crop may be sown 
earlier, for eating off at the begin- 
ning of the winter, as little time 
and management will be necessary 
to prepare the land for sowing. 

It is frequently a practice with 
some farmers, after they have laid 
their lands down to grass, if many 
docks should spring up, in order 
to get rid of them, to let them 
grow and shed their seed ; as after 
that period, many of them will die, 
especially if they are arrived toa 
considerable size. In case the 
lands are not to be broken up any 
more, this may not be a bad way, 
as the seeds will not grow, till af- 
ter the lands are ploughed again; 
but whenever they are ploughed 
again, though it should be many 
years afterwards, yet the seeds will 
then inevitably grow, and _pro- 
duce a plentiful crop; and it will 
afterwards require some time and 
pe to get the soil clear of them. 

recollect a circumstance occur- 
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ring some years ago, which may 
serve, in some measure, to con- 
firm what I have here advanced: 
In my own garden there was a 
grass-plot, in the middle of which 
grew a cherry-tree, which hap- 
pening to die; the grass-plot was 
dug up in the spring, and planted 
with kidney-beans: however, to 
my surprise, a fine crop of early 
turnips succeeded ; and upon dig- 
ging it over in the following spring, 
another crop of turnips came, and 
so on for several years; with this 
difference, that the crops every 
year became weaker, till they 
finally disappeared. I was at first 
much at a loss to account for so cu- 
rious an appearance, till F recol- 
leéted, that about seven or eight 
years before, I had a few turmps 
of a particular sort, which I hada 
strong desire to propagate. Hav- 
ing saved some of them for seed, 
when nearly ripe, I cut, and tied 
them up ina bundle, and hung the 
bundle upon the cherry-tree to 
dry. Through some neglect, how- 
ever, when I came to look for it, 
I found, to my mortification, that 
the birds had eat, and pecked out, 
all my seed; a part of which, I 
have no doubt, having been scat- 
tered upon the grass-plo, produced 

the crops of turnips I thus had the 

benefit of, so many years after- 

wards. Tam, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
Aw Op Farmer. 


March 8, 1796. 





On the fashionable Rage for Gaming. 
[From Macdonald’s Thoughts on the Public Duties of Private Life. ] 


OR are we, after all, without 
practices, in the ordinary 
course of life, which cannot fail 
imtime (if they are not counteract- 
by some virtuous and honorable 
ashion) to debase all that is just 


racter. 


gain; an 


and generous in our private cha- 
The worst af them are 
duced by an excessive avidity for 
d the pressure of that arti- 
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ficial necessity which a vicious dis 
sipation, of @ total and often at- 

fected 
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344 Anecdote of Louis XL. 


fected disregard of ceconomy must comed with favor and distin@ion 
inevitably create. For how shall onthat condition; acondition well 
we otherwise account for the en- suited to the low cast of his nature 
durance of that vile, low, levelling or the dishonest misery of his he- 
species of labor—that disgusting bits. But it were well if the evil 
contrast to all that is innocently were confined within the walls of 
gay or exhilirating in manners— a gaming-house; or the habitations 
that exercise of every mean or an- of those necessitous persons in 
gry passion—tliat vice which how high life, whose hand-bills are 
threatens to extirpate all taste or every where to be found, announc- 
capacity for rational or enlivening ing their nights of business. It has 
coaversation; alldiscrimination of at length made its way to the in- 
character, or selection of society—- most recesses of private society ; 
that gaming profligacy which poi- and supplants the best blessings of 
sons so many sources of private middle life.-—The aifected imita- 
happiness? Through all the va- tions of monied vulgarism are now 
rious ranks of maie and female too mischievous to be ridiculous. 
gamblers; from the hollow-eyed ‘They issue annually from our wa- 
haggard of fashion, tothe pilfering tering-places—those Lazarettoes, 
shop-boy, the prevalence of this for the diseased in mind; the gid- 
painful and dishonest occupation dy, the frivolous, and the vicious; 
may be traced to the lowest princi- those Colleges for the reception 
ples of depravity. and seasonable support of all the 

There is not, indeed, any one male and female swindlers of 
thing in which we so much re- Great-Britain and Ireland. The 
semble the worstof our neighbors, fresh breezes of the sea are now 
in their worst state of private vice, charged with the steams of every 
as in the encouragement whichis species of infeétion; and all the 
given, by those who regulate our charms of the country become sub- 
manners, to this mest productive  servient to the vices of the town, 
mischief. Let no man despair of and the purposes of debauchery— 
finding his way into the dest compa- that debauchery of the mind which 
ny, if he do but play. The vilest sickens at the view of retirement, 
adventurer that ever met the scorn and the cheerful sobriety of simple 
of an honorable man is there wel- and unaffected manners. 
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ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XII. KING OF FRANCE. 
OUIS 12th, when duke of constant and faithful to him in all 


Orleans, was severely per- conditions, begging the estate of a 


secuted by Charles 8th, the then citizen of Orleans, who had been 
king of France, who put him in his notorious enemy, the King 
prison in danger of his life. Most answered, “ Ask what else you 
of the novility and populace com- please of me, and I will soon con- 
ply ing with the times, declared al- vince you that I put a real value 
$0 against this unfortunate prince, on your merits, and wiil reward 
though next heir tothe crown.— the faithfu! services of my friends; 
Charies dying suddenly, Louis as- but discourse no more of this, fo 
cended the throne, without taking the king of France will not revenge 
any notice of the injuries and dis- the indignities offered to the Dike 


honors he had formerly sustained ; of Orleans. 
iusomuch as one who had been : STORY 











HEN my uncle had taken 
his leave, I retired to a 
thick wood, where I walked about 
a considérabie time in great agita- 
tion, sometimes suddenly stopping 
when I found it difficult to invent 
means to remove certain obstacles 
or obviate certain objections. I at 
length sat down, or rather fell, up- 
on the grass, where I remained in 
a profound reverie, till the arrival 
of Mr. Phillips, who had been look- 
ing forme. I never before expe- 
rienced so great a pleasure at the 
- sight of him, nor ever-felt so forci- 
bly that I could not bear to’ part 
fromhim. I communciated to him 
my uncle’s designs, and my sin- 
cere regret to displease my family, 
by refusing to accept such reason- 
able proposals. 

[certainly dwelt too long on the 
subject, for I shall forever reproach 
myséli with the cruel pain to which 
Iput my beloved Phillips. I saw 
him turn pale; his whole frame was 
seized With a trembling; he looked 
wild, and could scarcely articulate 
a syllable. Tt must be ‘so, said he 
—Yyes, it must be so—he is a worthy 
young man Your telations— 
Your rank It must—it must 
be so. 

I saw he was ready to bust into 
tears, as he looked stedfastly upon 
in¢; at length he dropped on his 
knees before me. 

_T could now conceal my emo- 
tions no longer, I rushed forward 
to support the object of my affec- 
tons ; I threw my arms around 
un, crying out, my dear husband! 
At this tender and vehement ex- 
clamation he returned no answer; 
but raising himself, by little and 
little, with his eyes bathed in tears, 
looked at me with inexpressible 
tenderness, while I continued still 

uly, 1 796. 
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STORY OF SARAH PHILLIPS.—A NOVEL. 


[Continued from page 326, and conciuded, ] 


to repeat the words, my husband! 
my husband! As soon as he was 
able to speak, he attempted to per- 
siade me from my resclutton; 
but I stopped him, and intreated 
him, in the name of our mutual’ 
love, at least to hear me. He scat- 
ed himself near me; his heart was 
all love, but athousand contending: 
ideas and principles still marked’ 
his countenance’with a thousand’ 
fears.—This moment, on which 
depended the happiness of my life,’ 
is still so present tomy imagination 
that I have not forgotten the sligh- 
est circumstance of what passed. 

I am aware, said I, of all you 
can say, and am prepared’ to an- 
swer. My passion is not blind 
and unreasonable. I know youw 
well; I am persuaded you are the 
man for Whom nature designed me. 
It is on the amiable qualities I dis- 
cover in you that the happiness of 
marriage depends; the necessity of 
an equality of rank is only prescrib- 
ed by human conventions, You and 
I are well convinced that the truly 
wise respect these conventions, 
since they mantain order in society. 

The rank in which we are born 
ought not to be disgraced by any 
alliance which the prejudices, it 
may be, of the rest of tle world 
would condemn. This isa fault 
which cannot fail to be punished 
with contempt; acontempt which, 
though unjust, I should be unable 
to bear. But ought the law of na- 
ture to yield to the interests of so- 
ciety? Perhaps it ought. Yet we 
have it in our power to obey the 
impulse of our hearts, and at the 
same time show respect to the pre- 
judices of the world. T he death 
of my parents has put me in pos- 
session of two thousand pounds 


per annum, and three thousand in 
B ready 
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ready money; I will resign my es- 
tate, only preserving tae latter 
sum to live with you. Here Mr. 
Phillips attempted to interrupt me. 

He proposed’ we shouid live sin- 
cle. No, said I, that would be to 
offend against the law of nature, 
which requires us to increase and 
muliply. But why should we 
not marry? To preserve my pos- 
sessions? ‘Tacy cannot make me 
rich in my present rank; but, if I 
descend to your situation in life, 
even the fortune I mean to retain 
will be sufficient. If I marry my 
cousin, we sliall be but moderately 
rich for our condition; but I can 
render you very opulent for a far- 
mer. I will presently set out for 
London, and have a report spread 
that I am dead. The law will 
dispose of my estate to the family 
of my cousin, and we will return 
to Scotland, with what I have re- 
served for myself, and obtain your 
father’s permission to marry. 

Mr. Phillips kneeled at my feet, 
conjured me to defer the execu- 
tion of such a pian, and carefully 
to examine whether I should not 
regret what I was about to throw 
away. 

No, replied I, J have maturely 
Weighed every consequence. What 
can Il regret? What pleasure can 
riches give which nature will not 
supply ia the way of life I have 
chosen? Will not the real land- 
scape delight as much as the imi- 
tation of it by the painter’s- art? 
or can silk and diamonds be neces- 
sary to happiness? We shall enjoy 
every convenience which nature 
can require, and superfluity is only 
necessary for idieness. 

As to the loss of present con- 
nexions, how can I regret them 
when I shalt become the daughter 


of your father, and the mother of 


your children ? 
Wiens 
Mr. Philips loved and esteemed 
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me too much to doubt, any longer, 
that I should be happy in this new 
condition of life, which I was so 
desirous to embrace. I shall not 
attempt to describe either his joy 
aid gratitude, or my own delight, 
when I had prevailed on him to 
accept my offer. Never did any 
one teel such pleasure in the sudden 
acquisition of a great fortune, as I 
did in renouncing mine. 

After having taken the necess 
measures, we sat out for London, 
where I caused a report to be cir- 
culated that I was dead. It will 
not be necessary to relate all the 
artifices employed to render it pro- 
bable and gain it credit. 

At length we returned to Scot- 
land. It is now seven years since 
I first entered this beloved retire- 
ment, and embraced, for the first 
time, that excellent old man whom 
you see sitting on that stone, en- 
joying the early rays of the sun, 
and endeavoring to recal some 
portion of his former vigor, by 
the reviving influences of the morn- 
ing andthe spring. Receive, said 
I, your daughter, who comes to 
render your old age cheery, and 
devote herself to promote the hap- 
piness of your son. You, my hus- 
band, shall instruét me in every 
part of my new occupation, and I 
have no doubt but you will find 
mea frugal manager, and that those 
who depend on me, and those on 
whom I have the pleasure to de- 
pend, will be equally contented. 

The old man was transported 
with joy, and this reverse in his 
fortune may, perhaps, have pro- 
longed his life. He now bought 
the farm which he had before only 
rented; our marriage was CoH 
cluded, and, from the moment Las- 
sumed the name and condition 0 
the man I love, no hour has pas 
ed in which I have not blessed my 


good fortune. . Weare happy, and 
may 
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may reasonably flatter ourselves 
that we shall continue so, for as 
jong atime as nature usualiy per- 
mits. Mr. Phillips and myself en- 
deavor only to employ our know- 
ledge, and love for literature, to 
give new strength to our enjoy- 
ments. -We are attentive to pro- 
cure every pleasure which our si- 
tiation affords, and to hasten its re- 
lish, One of the most usual sour- 
ces or discontem, among mankind, 
is, that they are continually en- 
deavoring to obtain pleasures not 
intended tor them, for want of be- 
ing able to conform their ideas and 
desires to their condition and cha- 
raéter. Into this error we have 
not fallen. We never lose our 
time in vain researches or useless 
wishes; nor do we ever forget to 
enjoy the happiness within our 
reach. The testimony of a good 
conscience, and our mutual atfec- 
tions, insure our felicity. We 
cultivate that philosophy which in- 
spires us with the love of virtue; 
and though we shou!d be mistaken, 
we consider these illusions which 
are capable of exalting and puri- 
fying the soul as a benefit to man- 
Kind. We resolutely and wholly 
reject that species of philosophy 
which degrades human nature, 
and extinguishes in the heart the 
enthusiasm of humanity and _vir- 
tue; we wish to preserve, in all 
their force and all their charms, 
the rapturous feelings of love and 
friendship. 

‘There is, no doubt, always a 
species of illusion in these sensa- 
tions, if carried to excess; we do 
not believe ourselves perfeé, but 
we endeavor to become so. We 
heighten the enjoyment of the 
good we possess, by the hope of 
what is better. We are contented 
with the present, and transported 
with the prospe¢t of futurity. The 
better to preserve this internal love 


for virtue, we frequently peruse the 


novels of Richardson. We like- 
wise often read the poets; among 
whom we preter those who treat 
of the country in which we live, 
and the beauties of nature which 
we love. 

Rural poetry is particularly 
pleasing, when we have the ob- 
jects it describes before our eyes. 
The enthusiasm of the poet al- 
ways increases the enthusiasm of 
the spe€tatoi, and prevents its be- 
ing extinguished by too great a fa- 
miliarity with the objeéts by which 
it is excited. Poetry inspires us 
with respeét and love tor the an- 
cient and ‘venerable arts of agri- 
culture, for our occupation, and 
the scenes amid which we reside. 

We frequently say to ourselves, 
here would Homer and Virgil have 
been delighted. “Here would Ti- 
bullus have sung the beauties of 
his Delia, and celebrated the charms 
of that inspiring wood, dnd this de- 
licious valley. It was in the cqun- 
try that Haller and Gesner com- 
posed their exquisite poems. ‘Those 
great men preterred our way of life 
to every other. Poets, and all 
writers, who describe with warmth 
and abound in feeling and image- 
ry, give new force to the charms 
of sensibility; and while we pro- 
secute these studies, our reason and 
our senses combine to gpake us 
happy. 

This appears to me to be mak- 
ing a proper use of philosophy, 
which has degenerated into subtle- 
ty and affection. _It has too often 
rendered man ridiculous, instead 
of proving his consolation and di- 
recting him to the happiness suit- 
able to each station of tile. Such 
was the philosophy of my father, 
and such is ours. We educate 
our children in these principles ; 
they enjoy the delights accordant 
to infancy and youth, and we par- 

icipate their pleasures. 
ticipate } Thad 
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I had frequently desired to in- 
terrupt Mrs. Phillips to make my- 
self known to her, but she spoke 
vith so much energy and rapi- 
dity, 1 had no opportunity. No 
sooner did she pause, than, yield- 
ing to the effusions of the heart, 
and seizing one of her hands, I ex- 
claimed, Oh, happy Miss Thorn- 
ton! and doubly happy Mrs. Phil- 
lips ! 

Immediately, as I pronounced 
her maiden name, she hastily rose. 


Heay ens: exclaimed § Ky Wiharcan 
}-* , 
a . 


Lis Ineahil You sce 


berore You, 
answered £, that very reiation who 
Lovec vou irom vour intancy, and 


WiO has 


long mourn 
Blusi not that 5 


urnec your logs. 
you have avowed so 
tender a passion iora 
YU Lia ' 
tune, which I am ready to restore. 
Let me conjure you to accept it. 
But whatever resolution you form, 
be certain of inviolable secrecy. | 
I found no small difficulty in 
appeasing Mrs. Phillips, who 
could not foig.ve herselt for hav- 
ing placed so much confidence in 
me 3 


band. Y<« 


i 


, cr 
> i€it Me your toi- 


but she would by no means 
consent to receive back her estate; 
and her husband, who came in a 


moment afterwards, being in- 


formed of all that had passed, coin. 


cided with her in opinion, 
Survey, said she, our house 
and gr@nds, and say if any thiag 
seems wanting which may con- 
duce to our happiness. Is not our 
furniture commodious, and our 
table plentiful? If we possessed 
greater riches we should no longer 
pursue our present occupations 
with the same delight ; we should 
find less pleasure in our labors; 
amusement would take place of 
usciul employment, and what a- 


mused us one hour would disgust 


Virtuous hus- . 
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us | he next. Should we cease to 
cultivate our fields and tend our 
flocks, we should no longer know 
the pleasing expeétation of plen- 
tiful harvests and rich fleeces,— 
We should look on the coun. 
try, then become less valuable to 
us, with indifference. . And who 
knows but a softer enthusiasm, 
which is the delight of our hearts, 
would be extinguished together 
wita that which Nature inspires ? 
Our sentiments, perfectly suited 
to dnd connected with our condi, 
flor}, are tue source of our hap- 
piness. ‘That happiness may de- 
pend on an arrangement aud com, 
bination of cir’umstances, which 
the least change might destroy. 
ill my endeavors to persuade 
my virtuous relations to suffer me 
to restore them their possessions, 
without effect; but they 
promised me their friendship, and 
that! I should frequently hear from 
then, and might pass every year 
some days with them at the farm. 
At length I took my leave, not 
Without tears, of this amiable and 
intelligent pair. 

I was now convinced that rea- 
son and happiness were yet to be 
fouiad in the world, May | pro- 
fit from this conviction to become 
rational and happy ! However, the 
estate I po’sess, near that most ple- 
sant spot, has acquired a double 
value, in my esteem, for its vicin- 
ity :o this excellent family; I shall 
rebuild the houSe, and frequently 
reside there. As to the posses- 
sions which are the right, of Mrs. 
Phillips, I shall not apply them to 
my own use; the rents they pro 
duce shall be distributed among 
our poorer relations, and the ¢s- 
tate one day retuin to the children 
of this happy and amiable pall. 
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OF THE GROTTO, OR RETIRED LIFE. 


[From 


HEN I retire into rny lit- 
tle grotto, in the midst of 
a fine wood, near a crystal stream, 
there I find happiness and content 
beyond an Imperial crown: Here 
{ observe the lady Flora, to cloath 
our grand-dame earth with a new 
livery, diapered with pleasant flow- 
ers, and chequered with delight- 
fulvobjects: there the pretty song- 
sters in the spring, with their va- 
tious music, seem to welcome me 
as I pass along ; the earth putteth 
forth her primroses and pretty 
daises to behold me ; the air blows 
with gentle zephyrs to refresh me ; 
here { find such pleasure, with a 
Gusto revelante, that I could bid 
adieu to Alcinous, Adonis, and 
Lucullus’s cardens, and wouid not 
envy the Thessalians for their 
Tempe: if I were Epicurus (the 
master of pleasures) I should wish 
tobe all nose to smeil, or else all 
tyes to delight my sight. 

Here is no slavish attendance, 
no Canvassing for places, no mak- 
Ing OF parties, no envy of any 
man’s favor or fortune, no disap- 
pointments in my pretensions to 
any thing, but a calm enjoyment 
of the bounties of providence in 
company with a good conscience; 
ere I can enjoy myself in the 
Sreatest tranquillity and repose, 
without fear, envy, or desiring any 
thing, +: 

It I lie under the protection of 
eg wd st cottage ior retreat 
nificent p, * 9 vena a ee 
eu! palace; here]. can enjoy 
«tad content in the midst 
tebe pi ity ; here undis- 
‘naked an own undisse mbled 
heerngp cil; here L spend my 
; but Cares, and my nights 


‘ 


? 


¢ Human Prudence; or, the Art by which a Man may raife himfelf and his 
Fortune to Grandeur. } 


without.groans; my innocency is 
my security and prote¢tion. 

Here gre no beds of state, no 
garments of pearl or embroidery, 
no materials for luxury and ex- 
cess; the heavens are my canopy, 
and the glorics of them my spec- 
tacle; the motion of the orbs, the 
courses of the stars, and the won- 
derful order of providence, aremy 
contemplation. 

My grotto is safe, though nar- 
row; no porter at the door, nor 
any business for Fortune, dorshe 
hath nothing to do where she hath 
nothing to look after. 

Here I am delivered from the 
umults of the world, free fron 
he drudgery ‘of business; which 
make us troublesome to others, and 
unquiet to ourselves; for the end 
of one appetite or design, is the 
beginning of another. 

This is the way t6 heaven which 
nature hath chalked out, and it is 
both secure and pleasant; there 
needs no train of servants, no 
pomp or equipage to make good 
our passage, no money or letters 
of credit for expences upon tne 
voyage; but the graces of an ho- 
nest mind will secure us upon the 
way, and make us happy at our 
journey’s end. 

Similis, captain of the guard to 
Adrian the Emperor, having pas- 
sed a most toilsome life, retired 
himself, and lived privately in the 
for seven years, ecknow- 
ledging that he had lived only se- 
ven years, and caused on his mo- 
nument te be engraven, 
lis, enjus Abtas mud- 
; Se Septem 
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You perhaps have more friends 
at court than I have, a larger 
train, a fairer estate, and more il- 
lustrious title; but what do I care 
to be outdone by men in some 
cases, so long as fortune is over- 
come by me in all ? 

Zeno hearing Theophrastus 
commended above any ot the phi- 
losophers for his number of scho- 
lars; * It is true,’ said Zeno, ¢ his 
choir is iarger than mine, but mine 
hath the sweeter voices;’ so 
otiers may have more lordships, 
ample possessions, and larger terri- 
tories; but [ have the sweetest life, 
because more retired. 

Nothing comes amissto me, but 
all things succeed to iny very wish ; 
There is here no wrangling with 
fortune, no being out of humour 
for accidents: whatsoever befals 
me, it is God’s pleasure, and it is 
my duty to bear it: In this state I 
ieel no want: 1 am abundantiy 
pleased with what I have, and 
what I have not, I do not re- 
gard; so that every thing is great, 
because it 1s suiiicient. 

© the blessings of privacy and 
freedom! the wish of the greatest, 
but the privilege only of meanones: 
ft was Augustus’s prayer, ¢ that he 
might live to retire, and deliver 
himself trom public business.’ 

He that lives close, lives quiet ; 
he tears no body of whom no body 
is afraid; he that stands below 
upon the firm ground, need not 
fear falling. 

King Philip receiving a fall in a 
place of wrestling, when he turned 
himself in rising, and saw the print 
of his body (in the dust) * Good 
God,’ said he, ¢ what a small por- 
tion of earth hath nature assigned 
us, and yet we covet the whole 
world!’ 

If Heaven shall vouchsafe me 
such a blessing, that I may enjoy 
my grotto with content, Ican look 
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upon all the great kingdoms of the 
earth as so many little bird’s-nests, 
And I can, in such a territory, en. 
Joy myself as much as Alexander 
did, when he fancied the whole 
world to be one great ‘city, and 
his camp the castle of it, ~ 

I can easily believe, that Dio. 
clesian, after his retreat fromthe 
empire, took more content in ex- 
ercising the trade ofa gardener in 
Salona, than in being emperor of 
Kome; for when Maximianus 
Herculius writ to him to resume 
the empire, (which he had with 
rauch felicity governed for twenty 
years) he returned this answer, 
‘ that if he would come unto Salo- 
na, and observe the rare produc- 
tions of nature, and see how the 
coleworts, which he had planted 
with his own hands, did thrive and 
prosper, he would never trouble 
his head with crowns, nor his 
hand with sceptres.’ 

This made Scipio, after he had 
raised Rome to be the metropolis 
of almost the whole world, by a 
voluntary exile, to retire himself 
from it, and ata private house ia 
the niiddle of a wood near Linter- 
num, to pass the remainder of his 

larious iife, no less gloriously. — 

O the sweetness and pleasure of 
those blessed hours that I spend a- 
part from the noise and business of 
the world! Haw calm, how gen- 
tle! not so much as a cloud or 
breath of wind to disturb the sere- 
nity of my mind! The world to 
mie is a prison, and solitude a pa 
radise. 

| If you think it pleasant from 
land, to behold mariners striving 
with storms; or without endai- 
gering yourself, armies joining 
battle; certainly nothing cam be 
more delightful, than from te 
calm throne of wisdom, to vie¥ 
the tumults and contentions ° 
fools; not that. it is pleasant tt 
others 
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others are afflicted ; but it pleaseth 
that we ourselves arc not involved 
in the same evils. 

Give mea retired life, a peace- 
ful conscience, honest thoughts, 
and’ virtuous actions, and I can 

ity Caesar. 

The kindest couple of a shep- 
herd and a shepherdess, that ever 
met, came unhappily to be parted 
at last by a most deplorable fate. 

As the mistress was asleep upon 
the grass, a serpent bit her by the 
breast, and she died of it. So soon 
as the husband had discharged all 
the funeral rites and duties, he 
erected a monument to the honor 
ofher memory, and paid her his 
daily visits, strowing flowers and 
roses upon it, with a particular 
caution that no sort of unclean 
thing should be suffered near it.— 
As he was one day either killing 
worms with his feet, or cutting 
them to pieces with his sheep-hoop, 


Mitchill’s Theory of Harl. 
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39 
according to his custom; there 
was a voice spake to him to this 
purpose: Be not so cruel, gentle 
shepherd, to thy once beloved 
Amarante, for the worms that thou 
hast now destroyed with a friendly 
intention, are no other than a part 
of that creature; or if I may not 
be credited, look but under the 
stone that covers them, and be- 
lieve thine own eyes. He had no 
sooner raised the stone, but whole 
shoals of maggots came creeping 
out from under it, and these words 
along with them: * Think no 
more of what I once was, but trea- 
sure up this in thy mind, that 
what Amarante isat present, Thyr- 
sis must one day be.’ These last 
words made such an impression 
upon the shepherd, that from that 
day forward he bade adieu to his 
flock, and gave himself up wholly 
to the thoughts of death. 
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For the New-York Magazine. 


Application of Mr. Mitrcuixw’s dofrine of PestrLENTIAL FLUIDS, 
toestablish a THEORY oF Hat_t.—ZJna Letter to Dr. L. VALEN- 


TIN, of Cape Francois. 

| ears your letter, dated Nor- 

folk, June 8, 1796, Iam very 
glad to learn you are of opinion, 
that “ the nature of contagious ef- 
fuvia, or miasmata, is ingeniously 
explained by the chemical com- 
bination of septon, or nitrogene, 
with the matter of heat and oxi- 
gene ” and that the faéts occur- 
ting in the East-Indies, in the 
West-Indies, on the coast of Afri- 
Ca, and, in short, every where be- 
tween the tropics, coincide per- 
feétly in support of the principle ; 
yet I own, when I read, that 
Messrs. Retz and PRaTALONGO 
pointedly deny the influence of 
ar and marsh effluvia in producing 
evers, my surprize is much great- 
er, than that Mr, Ramex should 





doubt of the utility of meteorolo- 
gical observations in the art of 
physic. 
It appears to me they have all 
taken up their opinions hastily, 
There are occurrences enough to 
evince, that many atmospherical 
changes are brought about by the 
same agents, which work memo- 
rable efteéts upon the human body. 
And notwithstanding all that has 
been said or done by those gentle- 
men, I am still firmly convinced, 
that aériform vapors or exhalations 
are of mighty efhcacy upon ani- 
nal bodies, and that meteorologi- 
‘al registers may be of some use. 
on y? ous to Chancellor 
Livin eston’s letter, of the 20th 
February, 1796, 1 endeavored 
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trifaction remained in the 
vegetable ceconomy as a nutritive 
asst the principle of acidity 
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was discharged, to renew and re- 
store irs to the atmosphere. 
11 thi 


this way, I suppose, the opera- 
tion of door-dirt, street- -manure, 
stable-dung, &c. may be accounted 
for, as far as those ingredients were 
concerned. 

But there is another point of 
view in which this matter has pre- 

sented itself to me. Septous com- 

pounds, for ‘med near the surface 
gi the earth, are not more condu- 
Cive to the meurtshment and growth 
of vegetables, than, in the upper re- 
gions cf the air, they minister to 
the Aroduction of hail. This latter 
conjecture, started by Professor 
Kemp, in a conversation I lately 
had with him, has led me to the 
following inquiry. 

It has been pretended, that the 
septous and oxy genous airs, which 
compose the earth’s atmosphere, 
exist perpetually in a state of che- 
mical union, because, as they are 
of different specific gravities, ‘they 
would oth nerwise it is said, sepa- 
rate from each other, and pure 
oxygene gas, whose weigh ris as 
0150694 remain below, w hile un- 
mi <ed septous air, whose gravity 
is as Oh 44d floaied above. But 
ifany person 4 attend to the ex- 
periments made by Prigstuey, 
(2 Exp. a nd OF Ss p-441, and s eq. ) 
on the mixture of different 1 ki ids 
of air tnat have no mutual ac “tion, 

- will find, that when two kan nds 
of them have been mixed, 3 
possibile to separate them again, by 
Fad metho: d o: decanting, or Pout 

ig , them off, though the greatest 
P O% sible Care be 
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to shew, that th 
positions 
Oxigene, were decompounde | by 
o oy = 
plants, and that while thé princi- 


tc form a * third 5 sheties of air,’ 
possessed of new properties; om 


‘they will remain equally dif. 
fis d through the mass of each 
other;” and whether ‘it be the 


upper or the lower part of “ the air 
that is taken out of the vessel, 
without disturbing the rest, it will 
contain an eq ual mixture of them 
both.” He found this to be the 
case with inflammable and nitrous 
ait, mitrous and common air, and 
nitrous and fixed air; and observes, 
that th 1¢ plilog’ isticated and dephlo- 
gisticate d airs which compose the 
atinosphere,are of very differentna- 
tures, though without any known 
principle of attraction between 
them, and also of very different 
specific gravities; and yet they 
are never separated but by the 
chemical attraétion of substances, 
which unite with the one, and 
leave the other, &c. 

Such a mechanical mixture be- 
tween the component: parts of the 
atmosphere, thus seems to prevail 
higher than breat va y animals have 
hitherto asc ended 1 into it. 

Notwithstanding the mention 
made of Mr. De Luc’s meteoro- 
logical observations upon the 
mountains of Switzerland, ae 
to an entire new theory of rain 
and standing int direct oppos ition 
to the former t theor y of dissolution, 
(Review of origina. German books, 
a I. p. 73-) I feel myself satis- 
fied in hisking with HAMILTON, 
(Essays on the Ascent of Vapors, 
&c.) Hutton, (Tae id 
Rain) and PriesTLey, (2 E 
and Obs. p. 34, and p passim) at 
in the ordinary condition of things, 
the gaseous fluids of the atmos- 
phere all do contain water, OF 
that water enters into their constl- 


tution. By means of this connec 


oh) water, though 800 times hea- 
vic r than air, may be elevated c on- 
igi hest 
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Si derably higher than the hi 
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land of the globe. Ifthe air loses 
itsattractive power for the water, 
the latter is precipitated in the form 
of rain, cloud, or mist ; and if the 
region where this decomposition 
happens be cold enough, the wa- 
terwillbe converted to sleet, snow, 
or hail. 

Besides this deposition of wa- 
ter from its chemical union with 
the atmospherical gases, nature has 
provided another process,by which 
water may be produced. This is 
bythe operation of eleétricity up- 
on hydrogenous and oxygenous 
airs. 

It has been found by Lavor- 

SIER, SEGUIN, JACQUIN, and 
their associates, that sparks sent 
through inflammable and dephlo- 
gisticated airs, in proper propor- 
tions, convert the whole of them 
into pure water. And it has been 
ascertained by: CavENDIsH and 
others, that if a quantity of septous 
{azotic) gas, is present with the 
other two, there is frequently ge- 
nerated a quantity of nitrous acid. 
The production of this acid, from 
the commixture of the three airs in 
the apparatus, has indeed been ob- 
jeéted to by some persons as incon- 
clusive or fallacious; but I think 
without reason. ‘That this nitrous 
acid sprung from the septous (a- 
Zotic) air, present in this experi- 
ment, [ hold for certain. And 
thus, in the pneumatic machine, 
mere water was yielded when the 
two airs were exploded together, 
and septous (nitrous) acid, when 
the third was added. 
Bergman has confirmed (ana- 
‘ysis aquar. §. 4.) the experiments 
of Marcraar, that rain-water 
8 generally contaminated with sep- 
tous (nitrous) acid, and that even 
*now-water contains some slight 
vestiges of it. 

From the violence, copiousness, 
and y afidity of eleétrical flashes in 

Fuls, 1796, 


the clouds, during the prevalence 
of thunder storms, there doubtless 
is generated a quantity of water 
from the explosion of oxygenous 
and hydrogenous airs in the higher 
parts of the atmosphere, quite si- 
milar to what happens artificially 
in the chemical reservoirs. And 
as septous air is there abundantly 
present, the formation of the sep- 
tous acid is, in like manner, very 
readily accounted for. And thus, 
if combinations between septon 
and oxigene are good manure, as 
I have endeavored to shew, then 
may a probable conjecture be 
formed of the final cause of light- 
ning, happening frequently as it 
does, in that season of the year, 
when plants are growing most 
luxuriantly ; to wit, to prepare a 
manure or fertilizing substance 
which shall gently descend with 
the rain, and be distributed to 
the whole vegetable creation in 
strength and quantity proportioned 
to their wants. Thus, though the 
old idea of nitre, formed and float- 
ing in the air is not well founded, 
yet there are facts enough to evince 
the presence of its acid. 

Strong septous (nitrous) acid, 
though, when mixed with com- 
mon water, it produces a great de-~ 
gree of heat, yet, when mixed with 
ice or snow, produces a vast degree 
of cold, insomuch as to have given. 
rise to the conversion of that tick - 
lish fluid quicksilver, into a malle- 
able metal. Such immense con- 
gelation which was known to 
FAHRENHEIT, as long ago as the 
year 1729, was Carried so far by 
Braun, in 1759, by mixing ni- 
trous acid with pounded ice, and 
with snow, as to render mercury 
a most violent and destruc- 
tive hail storms we feel in New- 
York are in the re, E10 

ally in June, juty, an » 
generally June, gust, 
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gust, when the heat is greatest.— 
They are generally accompanied 
with black clouds, lightning, and 
strong gusts of wind, which pass in 
narrow streaks over a considerable 
length of country. Their dura- 
tion is very short; but the number 
and weight of the icy masses which 
fall, are sufticient, sometimes, in 
three minutes, to do excessive da- 
mage. 

From observations made on the 
Cordellieras of Peru, it appears (2 
St. Prerre, Etudes de la Na- 
ture, p. 252.) that the height of 
2500 French toises above the le- 
vel of the Pacific Ocean, is the re- 
gion of perpetual frost, even under 
the rays of an equatorial sun. In 
the latitude of 41 or 42 degrees 
north, the altitude of continual ice 
and frost, on the continent, is pro- 
bably not so great by several hun- 
dred fathoms. I suppose the re- 
gion of permanent congelation be- 
gins in these parallels, at some- 
what more than 10,000 feet over 
our heads; and this opinion is 
countenanced by accounts given 
of the bald-topped white moun- 
tains of New-Hampshire, (3 Bel- 
knap’s History, &c.) 

To whatever cause the coldness 
of these upper tracts of atmosphe- 
ric space 1s Owing, whether to re- 
moteness from the earth’s surface, 
or totenuity through want of com- 
pression, or to any other thing; 
this we know indubitably, that the 
most elevated peaks of the loftiest 
mountains of the globe are cover- 

ed by snow and ice. The water 
from which these frosty collections 
were formed, had been elevated 
to a height considerably above 
theirsummits, in combination with 
air, and by mixture of various at- 
mospherical strata or columns with 
each other, had been discharged 
in a fiuid form, and afterwards 
hardened to crystals in its descent, 


And thus it is evident, while the 
connection between air as a men- 
sthum, and water as a solvent, 
lajts, the latter may be raised 
abjove the region of incessant freez- 
ing, and there be disengaged in 
liquid drops, whenever the con- 
curring circumstances favor its 
precipitation, 

‘“¢ How immensely cold,” says 
FRANKLIN,(MeteorologicalCon- 
jectures, &c.) “ must be the ori- 
ginal particle of hail, which forms 
the centre of the future hail-stone; 
since it is capable of communi- 
cating sufficient .cold, if I may so 
speak, to freeze all the mass of va- 
por condensed around it, and 
form a lump of perhaps six or 
eight ounces in weight!” 

If water is precipitated in small 
drops, from its solution in air, at 
any height above the region of 
settled congelation perpendicular 
over us, it will, in the first mo- 
ments of its fall, be probably 
changed to snow; and the flakes 
of this, as they arrive at lower and 
warmer strata of air, will be thaw- 
ed to water again. This is per- 
haps a common occurrence during 
the warmest days of summer. 

But during the prevalence of 
our hottest weather, pieces of ice, 
too large and too cold to be melt- 
ed by passing through the heated 
inferior spaces of the atmosphere, 
do now and then reach the earth, 
and remain thereon a considerable 
time before they undergo lique- 
faction. The question is, What is 
the immediate cause of this pha- 
nomenon ? } 

I am prone to believe, that 
the flakes of snow before melting, 
meet with septous acid in the ele- 
vated traéts of atmosphere, the 
two substances will aét upon each 
other, as in FAHRENHEIT’ ane 
Br aun’sexperiments,and liquely 5 
but, during this liquefaction ye! 
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will absorb, in proportion to the 

uantities of the two materials 
melting ina given space, an extra- 
ordinary quantity of sensible heat 
fromthe neighboring objects, and 
convert it into a latent state ; or, 
in other words, while the snow 
is passing to a liquid form, a pro- 
digious degree of cold will be ge- 
nerated, 

The experiments already refer- 
red toy give us sufficient proof of 
the intenseness of the cold pro- 
duced by mixing snow and ni- 
trous acid together. Shall such 
a mixture, which, under favora- 
ble circumstances and artificial 
management, can congeal quick- 
siiver, not be capable, in a natural 
process, of consolidating even wa- 
ter into bits of ice, at the height 
of ten or twelve thousand feet in 
the air ? 

A bare inspection of a_hail- 
stone is sufficient to satisfy the ex- 
aminer, that the original snow- 
flake, which may be imagined to 
have constituted its nucleus, had 
been partly, if not wholly, melted 
before it assumed the form of hail. 
This is also apparent ‘from the 
consideration, that snow-flakes are 
naturally formed in beautiful and 
egular crystals; and when they 
descend to earth, through an at- 
mosphere cold enough to prevent 
their melting, as- happens in the 
winter-time, the figured and ele- 
gant structure they first assumed 
on freezing, continues unaltered 
in still weather, until they alight 
upon the ground. And further, 
as there isno instance, at least that 

know, of water being precipitat- 
ed from its solution in air, in dis- 
tinet drops of several ounces; 
Ut, On the contrary, as it is al- 
"ays separated into small globules, 
# requisite to the aggregation and 
Consolidation of these into a large 
OF ice, is, that between the for- 
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mation of the original snow-flakes 
and the subsequent hail-stones, 
there should have been an interme- 
diate state of liquidity. 
Experiments already made have 
evinced (78 Philosophical Trans- 
actions, &c.) that when air is me- 
chanically compressed, heat is ex- 
tricated from it; and when the 
same fluid is mechanically dilated 
or rarefied, heat is absorbed, or, 
in other words, cold is produced. 
The fountain of Hiero, construét- 
ed on a large scale at the Chem- 
nicensian mines in Hungary, 
proves the power of air, thus ex- 
panded or rarefied, to generate 
cold. In this machine, wherein 
the air of a large vessel is compres- 
sed by a column of water, 260 feet 
high, a cock is suddenly opened, 
and as the condensed air rushes 
out with great violence, and be- 
comes instantly very much ex- 
panded or dilated, so much cold is 
produced, that the moisture issu- 
ing forth with-it, is frozen and 
falls down in the form of snow; 
and, atthe same time, the nozzle 
of the cock becomes incrusted 
with ice. Thus, if mechanical 
dilation or expansion should exist 
in the atmosphere during a gust 
of hail, and conspire with the che- 
rical aétion of septous acid upon 
snow, the frigorific effect in such 
cases will be proportionably great- 
er. And this I take to be the fact. 
[fit is now understood how in- 
tense cold is produced during the 
melting of snow, on its mixture 
with septous acid, and that too, 
during a sparse or attenuated state 
of the atmosphere, there must ne- 
cessarily bea conversion to ice, of 
a corresponding quantity of wa- 
ter in the vicinity of those opera- 
tions; and, according to the quan- 
tity of snow liquefied, the elevation 
above the earth, the frequency 
and rapidity ol the lightning, re 
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will be the amount of hail, the size 
of the lumps, the proportion of rain 
falling with it, &c. &c. I shall just 
add, it is a remark of some ancient 
weather-wise people, that a certain 
greenish look of the clouds some- 
times forebodes or accompanies 
hail. 

To recapitulate: 1. Water may 
be precipitated from theair, and fall 
to the earththrough spaces warmer 
than 30 of Fadrenueit’s scale, 
as in the rain drops of common 
low showers: or, 2. It may be 
disengaged, and, in some part of 
its descent, pass through a region 
colder than 32°, whereby the se- 
parate globules will be frozen to 
flakes in mid-air, as in ordinary 
crystals of gently-falling snow : or, 
again, 3. It may, after being se- 
vered from its connection with 
air, be converted to snow-flakes, 
which, meeting with septous acid, 
may be melted thereby, and espe- 
cially, if a sudden rarefaétion 
should happen at the same time, 
may produce a degree of cold, ex- 
treme enough to freeze all the wa- 
ter in the neighborhood, and 
form hail-stones of the greatest 
magnitude. 

Before I conclude, I shall men- 
tion a few other particulars which 
have occurred to me since the pre- 
ceding part of this letter was writ- 
ten. Musscnensrorck, (Phi- 
losoph. Natural. § 12, 49.) has the 
notion of Spirit of Nitre, augment- 
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ing the cold, by aéting upon the 
congiaciating particles in the air, 
during the hail storms of Europe; 
the worst of which, wherein mas. 
ses, weighing from eight ounces to 
a pound weight, have fallen to the 
ground, have happened in summer, 
and have been attended with a 
dark and raging tempest, and ter- 
rible thunder and lightning. De 
SAUSSURE, (Essais sur l’Hygro- 
metrie, p. 389.) affirms, that hail 
is always accompanied by eleétri- 
city in the atmosphere, and that he 
never knew the former to happen, 
without his electric conductor giv- 
ing decided tokens of thé pre- 
sence of the latter, in a form, ei- 
ther positive or negative. And 
BomaReE remarks, (Diétionnaire 
d’Hist. Nat. Art. Saltpetre,) itis a 
matter already known, that show- 
ers are very favorable to the for- 
mation of nitre. 

I entertain a hope, that our so- 
ciety, at Cape Frangois, will one 
day be re-established, and that 
you will be enabled to compare 
this explanation with the faéts c- 
curring in St. Domingo. You will 
then, if you find it insufficient, lend 
a helping hand yourself in solving 
the paradox, wherefore the largest 
hail falls during the hottest weather ? 

I am, 
Yours with affeétionate regard, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
Plandome, Fune 20, 1796. 
Dr. VALENTIN. 
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Account of a dreadful Inundation of the Sea at Ingeram, on the Coast of 
Coromandel, in the East-Indies. In a Letter from Mr. William Parson, 


to Alexander Dalrymple, Esquire. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OU wish to have a just and 
circumstantial account of the 
late calamity we have sustained. 
[t is no wonder the accounts you 
have seen, should be incoherent 


and imperfect; for while the mis- 
fortune was recent, our minds were 
distraéted with a thousand fears 
and apprehensions for the cons¢- 
quences ; indeed, people less ae * 
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ed, and less gloomy than ourselves, 
might have admitted the appre- 
hension of pestilence and famine; 
the former, from the air being 
tainted from some thousands of pu- 
trid carcases, both of men and cat- 
tle; and the latter, from the coun- 
try around us being destroyed, as 
well as our stock of provisions and 
the fruit of the earth. 
From the 17th of May, it blew 
hard from the N.E. but as bad 
weather is unusual at such a sea- 
son, we did not apprehend that it 
would become more serious; but 
on the rgth, at night, it increased 
toahard gale; and on the 2oth, in 
the morning, it blew a perfect bur- 
ricane, insomuch, that our houses 
were presently untiled, our doors 
and windows beat in, and the rail- 
ing and part of the wall of our in- 
closures blown down. A little be- 
fore eleven it came with violence 
from the sea, and I presently per- 
ceived a multitude of the inhabi- 
tants crowding towards my house, 
crying out that the sea was coming 
in upon us. I cast my eyes in that 
direction, and saw it approaching 
with great rapidity, bearing much 
the same appearance as the bar in 
Bengal river. As rfy house was 
situated very low, I did not hesi- 
tate to abandon it, direéting my 
steps towards the old factory, in 
order to avail myself of the Ter- 
race: for in that dreadful mo- 
ment I could not so far reflect up- 
On Causes or effects, as to account 
for the phanomenon, or to set 
bounds to its increase. I had in- 
deed heard of a tradition among 
the natives, that about a century 
ago, the sea ranas high as the tall- 
est Palmira trees, which I have 
ever disregarded as fabulous, till 
the present unusual appearance 
called it more forcibly to my mind. 
fh my way to the old faétory, I 
Stopped at the door of Mr, Boure’s 
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house, to apprise the rest of the 
gentlemen of their danger, and the 
measures [ had concerted for my 
safety : they accordingly joined me; 
but before we attained the place 
of our destination, we were nearly 
intercepted by the torrent of wa- 
ter. As the house is built on a 
high spot, and petty well elevated 
from the ground, the water never 
ran above a foot’ on the first floor, 
so we had no occasion to have re- 
course tothe Terrace. Between 
one and two o’clock, the water be- 
gan to subside a little, and conti- 
nued gradually decreasing till the 
body of it had retired; leaving all 
the low places, tanks, and wells, 
full of salt water. I think the sea 
must have risen fifteen feet above 
its natural level. About the time 
of the water subsiding, the wind 
favored it by coming round to the 
southward, from which point it 
blew the hardest. As the Factory- 
house was in a very ruinous state, 
and shook exceedingly at every 
gust, we were very anxious to get 
back to Mr. Boure’s house. I at- 
tempted it twice, but found I had 
neither power nor strength tocom- 
bat the force of the wind, getting 
back with the greatest difficulty to 
my former station. About five 
o'clock, during a short lull, we 
happily effected our remove. It 
blew very hard the greatest part 
of the night: at midnight it veer- 
ed to the westward, and was so 
cold, that I thought we should 
have perished as we reclined in 
our chairs. The gale broke up 
towards the morning. J shall not 
attempt to describe to you the scene 
that presented “itself to our view, 
when day-light appeared: it was 
dreary and horrid be} ond descri 
tion. The trees were all blighted 
by the salt water, and the face of 
the country covered with salt mud ; 


et it had more the appearance of 
g having 
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having suffered by a blast of hot lives were lost; many of the villa- 
wind, or by the irruption of vol- ges in the low count ry between 
canos, than by an inundation of Coringa and Faggerna: kieran were 
water; such an effect had it in de- totally destroye ed, and the inunda- 
troying the herbage and foliage of tion carried its dreadful effects as 
every description.. Our houses far to the northward as Apparah ; 
é ound full of the inhabitants, I do not hear that m any lives 
» had taken refuge therein, were lost at that place. Tae in- 
pped of doors and windows, undation penetrated inland about 
id quite open tothe w ler at ten coss trom the sea in a direct 
top; the godowns mostly carried line; but did Ittle more damage to 
away, andseve ibstantial tilgd the westward of us than destroying 
houses so completely levelled, as th vegetat ation. It would be very 
cely to afford a mark of their di ficult to ascertain, with any pre- 
ever existing; but our sufferings cision, the numbe rol lives lost in 


were lig ght, when compared wit 


r 
those of Cietahe, and the rest of 
- 
. — = ° t * 
rine villages nearer tne sea. At 


ig 
, out of tour thousand in- 
habitants, it is said not more than 
twenty were saved, and those most- 
iy on Mrs. Corsar’s terrace, and on 
the beams of Capt. Webster’s house. 
Me. Gideon Fi rth, Mr. George 
and the Portugueze Pe dré, 
were, I believe, the only Euro; peans 
that were drowned. At first the sea 
rose gradually: as it came in with 
the tide, the people were not much 
alarmed; but when they found it 
still increase, So 2s to render their 
situation dangerous, they mount- 
1 on gi top of “their Cadjan- 
ill the sea, impelled by a 
trong easterly wind, rushed in 
upon them mast furiously, when 
all houses, at the same awful mo- 
nt, gave way, and nearly four 
housand souls were launched in- 
eternity. This tremendous 
scene _was visible from Mrs. Cor- 
s Terrace, over which the sea 
sometimes broke; and they were 
red ee in great danger from 
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: , irifting of vessels and other 
avy bodies, which must inevi- 
tably have brought down the house 


had they come in contact. At 
the Dy itch village of Jagzgernaik- 
[wary I hear the distress was very 
great, and that about a thousand 


- time past Le 


this dreadful visitation; the most 
intelligent peo opie I have confer- 
red with on the subje¢ t, state the 
loss at from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand souls. This is rather an in- 
definite computation, but I think 
if the medium be taken, it will 
then rather exceed than tail short 
of the real loss. ~[hey compute 
that a lack of cattle were drown- 
ed, and, from the vast numbers I 
saw dead at Nellajula, I can e€a- 
ily credit their assertion. For 
two or three days after the calami- 
ty, such was the languor of the 
inhabitants, that not a Cooley or 
workman was to be procured at 

any price; it requ! cred our utmost 
exertion to get the dead bodies and 

the dead cattle buried with all pos 
sible speed, to prevent the air be- 
ing impregnated with putrid efilu- 
via. This, to be sure, wasa task 
we could not fully execute, except 
just in the villages. However, no 
bad effects have ensued, which I 
impute to the « -ontinual la nd winds 
that have blown strong! v for some 
a hese have the pro~ 
perty of drying up the juices of 
dead bodies, and preventing putre- 
ag which must necessarily 
have been the consequence in a 
tg air. It is extraordinary, 
that the vast tract of low ground 
onthe south side Guadavevy, trom 
Goten dy 
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Gotendy to Bundarmalanka, su ffered 
very little froin the inundation, 
and scarcely a person perished, 
This country lies so exceedingly 
low, as to be flooded in many 
places by the common spring- 
tides, and a great deal of it is in 
consequence covered with ‘salt 
jungle. It is probable they owe 
their safety to those small islands 
at the mouth of the Guadavery, as 
well as Points Guadavery sell, 
which must have contributed to 
break the force of the sea. 

When we had recovered from 
our consternation on the 21st, we 
egan to consider how we should 
be able toexist ia such a field of 
desolation, as our wells were filled 
with salt water, our provisions de- 
stroyed, and we found by digging 
in different places, that no sweet 
water was to be procured; when 
itwas discovered that providence 
had so far interfered in our favor, 
# to bring down the freshes at a 
very early and unusual season.— 
From what accounts we could has- 
tily gather, we were apprehensive 
that the stores of rice were either 
much damaged, or totally destroy - 
ed, as the rice godowns and go- 
marksare generally secured against 
an accident less formidable than 
this. However, the event has hap- 
pily falsified our surmises, and 
proved our information fallacious, 
lor rice has hitherto been plenti- 
ful and not dear. ‘The generous 
Supplies that have been sent us 
from the presidency, will, I trust, 
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secure us from serious want. Our 
markets have not yet been attend- 
ed by a person with an article for 
sale; but this is not to be wonder- 
ed at, as our supplies were gene- 
rally furnished by the villages at 
no great distance inland; and 
these countries have been drench- 
ed sufficiently in salt water to de- 
stroy their produce. The fisher- 
men,.a most useful body oi peo- 
ple, inhabiting chiefly by the sea 
side, have been almost totally ex- 
tirpated; and we are thereby de- 
prived’of a very material part of 
our subsistence. ‘Time alone can 
restore us to the comforts we have 
lost, and we have reason to be 
thankful, that things have not 
turned out so bad as weapprehend- 
ed. I have tired myself in at- 
tempting this narration, and I fear 
I have almost tired you in the pe- 
rusal of it. A great deal more 
might be said upon the subject in 
a flowery garb: if it yields a mo- 
ment’s amusement to my. friend, 
my end is fully answered. The 
greatest part of this intelligence 
you have already had in detail; but 
it is your desire I should bring it 
to one point of view. It is hastily 
written, and very inaccurate; but 
you will remember I was ina good 
deal of pain at the time of writing 
it, from an inflammation in my 
legs, so had not sufficient ease or 
leisure to correét or transcribe it. 
Your’s affectionately, 
WILLIAM Parson. 
Ingeram, June 7, 1787. 





<nenns PURAED OSI 
ON AGRICULTURE. 


To Dr. Ortver Smith, Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EJOICING at the establish- 

AX ment of an Agricultural So- 
Gety, which bids fair to be essen- 
tally beneficial to this Common- 
Wealth, I would, without apology, 


communicate a few thoughts, 
which perhaps may not be suggest- 
ed by others. In the first piace, 
I would recommend a method for 


raising an orchard, which my be 
as 
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very serviceable to those who begin 
settlements in new plantations; 
and it is this: Plant apple seeds in 
the places where the heaps of wood 
are burnt, and pull up all but one 
aitera yearortwo. I know an 
orchard in the town where I live 
raised up after this manner, and it 
has outdone, I believe, every or- 
chard raised in the common way, 
even where they have plough- 
ed and manured. The reason I 
think must be obvious; the heap 
of wood warms the ground, and 
the ashes are a strong manure.— 
Oitentimes, by taking up trees, they 
lose a year or two in their growth, 
by having their roots broken too 
much, or by not setting them out 
in the same position. 
I would, in the next place, beg 
leave to suggest to the society, to 
ive a handsome premium to him 
who shall, in a given time, have the 
most white muiberry trees growing 
in a nursery, or to him who shall 
have the most set out and flourish- 
ing, or growing. They will grow 
m any part ot Massachusetts. I 
question whether they would flou- 
rish in the district of Maine; I be- 
lieve it will be found a fact, that 
where apple trees grow, well mul- 
berry will. I doubt not that in 
twenty years, with proper encour- 
agement and pains, there might be 
siix enough raised in the common- 
wealth for its consumption, and in 
a few years more it might become 
an important article for exporta- 
tion. IL conchade it is well known 
by tne society, that when the late 
King of Prussia came to the throne 
there was no silk manufaétured 
within his dominions—but before 
he quitted it, in consequence of the 
encouragement he gay e, wrought 
silks were an article of exportation. 
i appears lo me, that your society 
can turn their attention to no ob- 
yoct of mere iwuportance and utili- 
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mulberry trees. It is well known, 
that the labor is principally per- 
formed by women and children, 
after the trees are planted, 

I would beg leave to propose 
changing the premium for clear- 
ing the greatest piece of wild land, 
and bringing it under cultivation, 
to one for planting the greatest 
number of white oaks. The pro- 
fits arising from, and clearing wild 
land, if it is good, generally prove 
a suthcient stimulus; for the first 
crop generally pays for all the la- 
bor, and oftentimes for the land. 
And besides, excepting in the dis- 
trict of Maine, there are no large 
quantities of wild land. In new 
towns, people are generally faulty 
in clearing too much. If the mat- 
ter is looked into, I believe it will 
be found to be the real truth; and 
will it be good policy to encour 
age the destruction of wood at the 
eastward, from whence all the sea- 
port towns receive their fuel? 

Is notthe annual consumptionof 
white oak far beyond its annual 
growth? Before the war, barrels, 
&c. were a mere drug—the 
would hardly ever procure cash— 
but since the peace and the jn- 
crease of beef, they are in great 
demand, and procure cash as rea- 
dily as any thing; and if the 
country is annually increasing in 
beef and pork, there will be aa 
increasing demand for barres; 
and it seems as if in afew years all 
the white oak that will maxe 
staves, will be used, at least ail 
within twenty or thirty miles of the 
sea-ports. It is to be noted that 
in the northern part of Worces- 
ter county, does not grow waite 

oak, and a large tract of New- 
Hampshire, which trades princt- 
pally with Boston. I speak 
wise men, and a word is sulfic’- 


ent. Lam, Se. J.C. 
County of Worcester, Nov. 18. 1 1S . 
i . 
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“THE LIFE OF MORTIMER THE PAINTER. 
[From the Monthly Magazine, for February, 1796. ] 


OHN HAMILTON MOR- 
TIMER, a painter of uncom- 
mon powers, cut off as he was ap- 
roaching the meridian of his ex~ 
cellence; was born at Eastbourne, 
in the county of Sussex: his father 
was a collector of the customs 
that port, who bore a most respect- 
able character. There were four 
children; John was the eldest; his 
brother at this very time holds the 
place under government which be- 
longed to his father; and the other 
two were daughters. Our painter 
caught a love for the art, which he 
aiterwards professed with so much 
honor to himself, from two very 
remarkable circumstances: Before 
hiseyes were constantly some draw- 
ings, by an uncle of the same name, 
who, though he never rose above 
mediocrity, has yet left behind him 
some works which will preserve 
his name from oblivion, particu- 
larly the altar-piece at Aylesbury 
church,* and the portraits of Pat 
Alexander, and of an old woodman 
inthat neighborhood. As this man 
Was an itinerant, his works are still 
to be so seen in several parts of 
Great-Britain, particularly in York- 
shire, 

Nor was the young designer at a 
loss for objeéts on which to indulge 
his sportive fancy; for the pecu- 
liar situation in which he was 
placed, occasioned him to observe 
the proceedings of that ferocious 
and cunning tribe of men, the 
smugglers, and led him to be very 
conversant with the wild scenes 
of nature, and the terrific gran- 
deur of the sea, in watching their 
arttul proceedings, that his parent 
might best pursue those measures 
which the duty of his office called 

July, 1796. 


* The fubje& was the Lord's fupper ; Mortimer in 


he had furvived. 


upon him to fulfil. Relative af. 
fection might be said to have pro- 
duced the desire, and local cirs 
cumstances to form the peculiar 
taste, of one who, every where but 
in his paintings, possessed mild~ 
ness and urbanity of manners in 
the highest degree. Was nature, 
indeed, more listened to than it is 
in the choice of a profession, we 
should not so often have occasion 
to lament, that dulness has admit« 
tance where genius alone should 
be found, and that genius herself 
had mistaken her aim, in chusing 
that avocation which teo much 
tended to’cramp her powers, and 
clip her wings. From education 
young Mortimer received no great 
advantages, as it was merely that 
which his own, then obscure, vil- 
lage afforded; but, however, from 
being frequently in company with 
men of talents,he acquired a greater 


knowledge of the poets than is ge’ 


nerally possessed by persons, whose 
pursuits do not absolutely oblige 
them to live on the fruits of their 
literary stock. 

Contrary tothe pernicious max- 
ims which the most cautious pa- 
rents generally adopt, in dictating. 
to their children the walk of life, 
in which they should tread, they 
who had the happiness of caliing 
this child their own, fanned the 
rising flame, and placed him for 
three years with Mr. Hudson, giv~ 
ing a premium of rool. for that 
purpose, having taken great de- 
light.in looking at those drawings 
which he had produced from time 
to time in copy-books, which they 
procured him for that purpose, se- 
veral of which are in the posses- 
sion of Kaight C. of Shropshire. 

D At 


tended to have retouched it if 
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262 Life of Mortimer. 
Hudson’s, he succeeded 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; and had for 

s fellow pupil Mr. Wright, of 


Derby ; name; which can never 


ne entioned without exciting 
acreeable emotions. Whilst he wa 
here, and tor a considerable tin 
afterwards, he attended the Duke ke 
of Richmond’s gallery,* which 
was, indeed, his school, and 
where his assiduity, his exértibns, 
and his Dpeaing powers were so 
much noticed by Ci ipriani, and the 
late Mr. Mosk that they repre- 
sented him se favorably to the il- 
lustrious nobleman, whose liberal 
scheme might be said greatly to 
have contributed to the encourage- 
nent of young artists, (who, pre- 
vious to that period, labored un- 
der peculiar disco uragements, from 
which they are now, in some mea- 
sure, freed) that he wished very 
much to have retained him in his 
house, which offer he rejected on 
some account or other. 
When the artists exhibited their 
pictures at Spring Seagaeiny he 


2 


Lau 


contended the palm wit a Hayman, 
who —_ have been stiled the 
father of historic painting in Eng- 
land, and bore it away, which was 
no small honor, when such were 
the competitors. The subject was 
the conversion of the Britons by 
St. Paul, and is now placed over 
the altar at the church of Chip- 
ping-Wycombe, for which pur- 
pose it _ retouched in 1 
seston been previously give 
ay ‘s, then of Missende ny but 
now of Red-Lion-s square, to whose 
liberal communications the writer 
of this article is greatly indebted, 
and whose heart will ever feel the 


wan 


manner in which that obligation, 
as well as many others, was con- 
ferre d, 

About this time, Mr. Mortimer 
resided at one Maronne’s, a book- 


ClCar 


vote of Mr. Hayley in his Art of Painting, 


seller, under the piazzas in Co. 
vent-Garden, whete he contrated 
an intimacy w ith several that were 
distingui ished for the liveliness of 
pe pai rts, rather than from any 
solid properties which they had 
to recommend them; and he fre- 
quently lamented that the course 
of life which he then pursued, 
was extreme! y injurious to his 
health. He then took a house in 
the church-yard of St. Paul’s, Co- 
vent-Garden, belong ging to Mr. 
Langford, the auctioneer, and re- 
sided in it several years, till he 
married Miss Jane Thirsell, at that 
church, and afterwards resided in 
ree cea where his widow 
now tay ‘s, Never was a man more 
happy in such a connection, ora 
woman more miserable wheadeath 
deprived her of him. They pos- 
sessed, in an uncommon deg gree, 
th 1e same turn of mind, brilliancy 
of fancy, and smartness of repar- 
tee, accompanied with the utmost 
cheerfulness of temper. Several 
times have J partaken of this Feast 
of reason, and deeply regret that it 
is a banquet of which "T am no 
longer called upon to partake. 
In 1 774s he exhibited his Pro- 
gress of Vice, taking Salvator Ro- 
sa for his model, and at length 
greatly surpi waa eorer In his Pro- 
gress of Virtue, which he drew as 
companion, he was not so success 

ful. Itseldom aera that an af- 
ter-thought will answ ery for then1s 

lost the vivid fire which. gave the 
glowing feature to the whole.— 
Tire d of the dissipations to w hich 
he had been too long accus stomed, 
and induc ed by Dr. Bates to settle 
at a large house be long’ ng to that 
gentleman at Avlesbury, in Bucks, 

where was a ver’ y spacious rogn', 
entirely calculated to shew his 
paintings to advantage, and a gar- 
den, from which was a very © 
te! isive 
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tensive prospect to be beheld, he 
cheerfully acceded to it as a resi~- 
dence for the summer months. 
While he was recovering his 
health, and forming the tone of 
his ming anew, he cultivated, with 
greater ardor than ever, his bold 
designs; and having been intro- 
duced by his learned patron to five 
families in the neighborhood, 
viz. Mr. Kenyons, &c. at the 
Vatch Chaltant, St. Giles, where 
Sir Hugh Pailiser now resides ; 
Mr. Drake's, of Caardiloes, Ag- 
mendesnan) 5 Couiston Scottow ey 
Esq; iate Colonci of the Bucks mi- 
lida; the late Mr. Grub, ot Hor- 
senden, ard Lord le Despencer, 
he painted as much in one year as 
amounted to gool. Nor did this 
retirement prove abortive in the 
highest sense, for having once 
broken the charm, and betaken 
himself to practices more becom- 
ing a rational mind, his discourse 
now became decent and guarded, 
and his attendance on the duties 
of religion very ex .€t, and indeed, 
one that well knew him, observed, 
that religion scem.d to have taken 
avery strong hold of his mind. 
Thelarger works of this artist are 
so well known, that a bare enume- 
ration is sufficient,* viz. 1. King 
John signing Magna Charta; 2. 
The battle of Agincourt; 3. The 
Origin of Health; 4. Twelve cha- 
racters from Shakespeare, and four 
representing the Tragic and Co- 
mic. Muse, Poetry and Painting; 
§- Banditti, from Salvator Rosa; 
6. A set of Monsters, which were 
designed to contrast the horrible 
and the tender; 7. A group of 


* A critical examination of his beauties and defets, 


Genuises in caricature, viz. John- 
son, Churchill, Goldsmith, &c. 
As a Portrait Painter, he did not 
possess much excellence. Still life 
had not sufficient attractions for 
his romantic mind; he has, how- 
ever, drawn several. Besides Mr. 
Drake’s family,¢ there are some 
good portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Scottowe; Mrs. Wells, wite of the 
Rev. John Wells, of Great Mis- 
senden, in the possession ot her fa- 
ther, Joseph Burnham, Esq; Mrs. 
Mortimer, and Mrs. Pigott. 

He also assisted others, for the 
figuresin Paton’s Sea Views, which 
were sent over to the Empress of 
Russia, being representations of 
important victories gained by her, 
were drawn by him. Jervase fre- 
guently employed him, and among 
other works, the design of the 
great window at Salisbury cathe- 
dral isdone by him. ‘The leisure 
moments of Mr. Mortimer were 
employed in drawing designs tor 
Belland others: those which were 
prefixed to the first edition of Eve- 
lina, were of his performance.— 
His designs are, indeed, preferred 
to his paintings, by those who have 
had an opportunity to examine 
both with attention. «The heat of 
genius was not cooled by staying 
too long on the anvil of industry ; 
there are some fine sketches still in 
the possession of Dr, Bates; one 
especially, of Mr. Kenyon’s fami- 
iy, with the original sketch at the 
bottom of the paper. 

It was astonishing to observe 
with what rapidity he wrought. 
Once L remember to have been 
with him when he was engaged m 

painting 


together with a very full 


° — , o ¢ . ver way ade- 
account of his life, may one day or other come from the pen of one every way 


guaie to the tafk. 


ft This picture contains the portraits of Mr. 
died the other day, univerfally lamented.—3- Dr. 
4. Mr. Torrit D. who fucceeds to the eftate of his 6 
Gerrard D.—6. Mifs Drake. —7. Mrs. Banks, her &fer, 


Man of that name. 


Drake, fen.—2- M:. VW. D. wha 
Drake, rector 0: Agmondetham.—- 
: >t} Wilh ane M 

rotuer Wu.ame 5- 7, 
the wife of 4 Clergve 
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painting the battle of Agincourt, 
and hardly could I tell which to 
admire most, the quickness with 
which his pencil wrought, or the 


energy of his remarks. No man 
seemed less conscious of his own 
powers than hiinself, or less un- 
willing to encourage others who 
had the smallest pretensions to ex- 
cellence.* Before he attempte 
any work of importance, he al- 
ways devoted some time to the pe- 
rusal of that author which would 
give him the most information; 
and, indeed, his conversation fre- 
quently turned on allusions to the 
politest writers, expressed in the 
most forcible terms. After the 
sketch had been drawn, hegeneral- 
ly gave himself some rest, though 
he often applied to the drag-net by 
way of éxercise. 

The career of this true devotee 
to Apollo, terminated sooner and 
much more suddenly than could 
have been wished. He stayed at 
Aylesbury till about the close of 
the year, and went to London as 
well as usual. The evening but 


Caufes of imprudent Comduét. 


one before he went up, I supped 
at his house, in company with 
some friends, and he seemed as 
cheerful as ever, and talked of 
writing his life inHudibrastic verse. 
Soon aiter, however, an alteration 
took place; he was seized witha 
violent fever, which, preying upon 
a coustitution already weak, car- 
ried him off in a few days, to the 
regret of all that knew him. He 
was attended by two physicians; 
but, being desirous of seeing his 
old iriend, Dr. B. he came up to 
him, and, alas! had the: pain to 
behold his lively friend give up the 
ghost in his arms. He died Fe- 
bruary 4,1779, aged 38 years, at 
a time when. Envy was withdraw- 
ing her shafts, and the voice of 
‘Truth was heard with attention. 
He is dead, but his memory lives 
i my heart; for there was that 
about him, independent of his ta- 
lents, which must make an hum- 
ble admirer of true worth and cul- 
tivated understanding regret his 
loss. LIBRA. 
Bucks, Feb. 6, 1796. 


* Among others, Mr. Brett, of Aylefbury, cannot pafs unnoticed; though an 
houfe-painter, he copied much with approbation, and drew one or two things which 
were well ipoken of : his manners were gentle, but his fortune in life indifferent. 
His fon alfo poiieifes the power of copying to a great degree, and would have been 


brought forward into life, if this ingenious man had not been taken off fo foon. 
ar saan PANTO Ne : 
GENERAL CAUSES OF IMPRUDENT CONDUCT. 


{From Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature. ] 





} pn taipcacoad conduc may be 
owing toa person’s want'of op- 
portunity for knowing the proprie- 
ty of behavior, which is the case 
of young and unexperienced per- 
sons, who have not becn long 
enough in the world to know it; 
and of rustics, academics, and re- 
cluses, who, though they have lived 
Jong enough, have not lived among 
mankind, so as to acquire a due’ 
knowledge of them. 

Imprudence is also often owing 
to some unhappy turn of mind, 





which gives a cast to people’s be- 
havior contrary to their better 
knowledge. Of this kind are false 
modesty, indolence, and propertsi- 

ties to particular follies and vices. 
Rashness is a great enemy to 
prudence. The natural vivacity 
and warmth of youth, and of peo- 
ple of sanguine tempers, makes this 
tolly very Conspicuous in them. It 
is remarkable, that in most points 
of decorum, the female sex have 
the advantage of us. This cannot 
be owing either to any sitcens 
i! 
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«n natural abilities, or to greater 
experience, or knowledge of the 
world; but tothe natural timidity 
of their tempers, joined with the 
delicacy of their education, which 
revents their behaving in the for- 
ward and precipitate manner we 
often do, to the disparagement of 
our prudence, and the disappoint- 
ment of our designs. ‘The preju- 
dices occasioned by evil habits, and 
by pride and passion, contribute 
greatly to the blinding of human 
reason, and misleading men into 
imprudent conduct. ‘To give 
one’s self up to be ied by popular 
prejudice, is as likely a way to be 
misled asany 1 know. ‘Phe mul- 
titude judge almost constantly 
wrong on ail subjects that lie in the 
least out of the common way. 
They follow one another, like a 
flock of sheep; and not only go 
wrong themselves, but make those 
who are wiser ashamed to go right. 
And yet it is not prudent to be sin- 
gular in matters of inferior conse- 
quence. 

That a genius, inferior only toa 
Shakespeare or a Milton, should 
not be able to keep a coat to his 
back, to save himself from starv- 
ingamidst his poetic fire, at the 
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same time that an honest citizen, 
whose utmost reach of thought only 
enables him to fix a reasonable 
profit upon a piece of linen or silk, 
according to its first cost and 
charges, should from nothing raise 
himseif to a coach and six; to ac- 
count for what in theory seems so 
strange, it is to be considered, of 
what consequence it is toward a 
proper behavior, that a person ap- 
ply a due attention to all the mi- 
nute circumstances and seemingly 
inconsiderable particulars, in the 
conduct of lite. ' Let a man have 
what sublime abilities he will, if 
lie is above applying his under- 
standing to find out, and his at- 
tention to pursue asiy scheme of 
life, it is as little to be expected, 
that he should acquire the fortune 
of the thriving citizen, as that the 
plain shopkeeper, who never ap+ 
plied his mind to learning, should 
egual him in science, ‘There is 
no natural incompatibility between 
wit or learning, and ' prudence. 
Wor is the man of learning or ge- 
nius, who is void of common pru- 
dence, to be considered in any 
other charaéter, than that of a 
wrong-headed pedant, or of aman 
of narrow and defective abilities. 





See OARS. 


THE BASKET-MAKER—4A Peruvian Tale. 


N the midst of that vast ocean, 
A commonly called the South-sea, 
liethe Islands of Solomon. In the 
Center of those lies one not only 
aistant from the rest, which are 
immensely scattered round it, but 
aso larger beyond proportion. An 
“acestor of the Prince who now 
feigns absolute in this central is- 
land, has, through a long descent 
of ages, entailed the name of Solo- 
mon’s Islands on the whole, by 
the effect of that wisdom wherewith 
© polished the manners of his 


People, 


A descendant of one of the great 
men of this happy island, becoming 
a gentleman to so improved a de- 
gree as to despise the good quauties 
which had originally ennobled his 
fainily, thought of nothing but how 
to support and distinguish his dig- 
nity by the pride of an ignorant 
mind, anda disposition abandoned 
to pleasure. He had a house on 
the sea-side, where he spent great 
part of his me in hunting and 
fishing’ but found himself at a loss 
in pursuit of those important di- 


versions, by means of a long . 
a > é oO 
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The basket-maker, who saw 
him ell ungone, Comptlan ad of the 
oppression in terms more get 
to his sense of the intury,. than the 





respect due tothe rank of the of- 
fender: aed hie ee ard this impru- 
G nce ocurred il } was t! ec ad- 
ditional injustice of blows and re- 
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innast 
oaches, and 
l indignity 
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There was butone way to a re- 


medy, and he took it: tor going 
to the capital, with the marks of 
his hard usage upon him, he threw 
himself at the feet of the King, and 
procured a itut on for his op pres- - 
sor’ soneesr rance; who, confessing 
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undtulness of the 


£ roc eede d yh wy his 
havior 4 tie poor man’s un- 
submission due 


trom the vulgar to gentlemen of 
rank and distinction. 

But pray, replied the King, what 
fistinction of rank had the ‘grand- 
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he thought it a dis foun 
with: but the lights in the galley 
having given an alarm to the sa- 
vages, a considerable body o7 them 
came down, and discovered, in the 
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discover, that the superiority of 
his blodd was imaginary; for, be- 
tween the consciousness of shame 
gad cold, under the nakedness he 
had never been used to; a fear of 
the event from the fierceness of 
thesavages’ approach ; andthe want 
of an idea whereby to soften or di- 
vert their asperity, he fell behind 
the Poor sharer of his calamity, 
and with an unsinewed, apprehen- 
dive, unmanly sneakingness of 
mein, gave up the post of honor, 
and made a leader of the very man 
whom he had thought it a disgrace 
to consider as a Companion. 

The basket-maker, on the con- 
trary, to whom the poverty of his 
condition had made nakedness ha- 
bitual; to whom a life of pain and 
mortification represented death as 
not dreadful; and whose remem- 
brance of his skill in arts of which 
these savages were ignorant, gave 
him hopes of becoming safe, trom 
demonstrating that “he could be 
useful, moved with bolder and more 
open freedom; and, having pluck- 
eda handful of the flags, sat down 
without emotion, and making signs 
that he would shew them some- 
thing worthy of their attention, 
fell to work with smiles and nod- 
dings; while the savages drew near, 
and gazed with expectation of the 
consequence, 

It was not long before he had 
wreathed a kind of coronet, of 
pretty wormanship, and rising with 
respect and fearfulness approached 

© savage who appeared the chief, 
and placed it gently on his head; 
whose figure under this new. orna- 
ment so charmed and struck his 
= that they threw down 

‘ther clubs, and formeda dance 
rh and congratulation 
2 ue author of so prized a fa- 
ror, 

*Shohaat was not one but shewed 

‘marks of his inmpatience to De 


made as fine as his captain; so the 
poor basket-maker had his hands 
full of employment: and the sa 
vages observing one quite idle, 
while the other was so busy in their 
service, took up arms in behalf of 
natural justice, and began to lay on 
arguments in favor of their pur- 
ose. 

The basket-maker’s pity now 
effaced the remembrance of his 
sufferings: so he arose and rescued 
his oppressor, by making signs that 
he was ignorant of the art; but 
might, if they thought fit, be use- 
fully employed in waiting on the 
work, and fetching flags to his 
supply, as fast as he should want 
them. 

This proposition Inckily fell in 
with a desire the savages expressed 
to keep themselves at leisure, that 
they might crowd round, and mark 
the progress of a work they took 
such pleasure in. They left the 
gentleman therefore to his duty in 
the basket-maker’s service; and 
considered him from that time 
forward, as one who was, and ought 
to be treated as inferior to their 
benefactor. 

Men, wives, and children, from 
all corners of the island, came m 
droves for coronets; and, setting 
the gentlernan to work to gather 
boughs and poles, made a fine hut 
to lodge the basket-maker; and 
broug'it down daily from the coun~ 
try such provisions as they lived 
upon themselves; taking care to 
otfer the imagined servant noting 
till his master had done eating. — 

Three months reflection in thig 
mortified condition, gave 4 New 
and just turn to our gentleman's 
improved ideas ; insomuch, thee 
lying weeping, and re bene, 
night, he thus confessed his se “3 
timents in favor of the basket-m , 
ker. I have been to blame, an 
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between accident and excellence. 
When I should have measured 
nature, 1 but looked to vanity. 
The preference which fortune gives 
is empty and imaginary: and [| 
perceive, too late, that only things 
of use are naturally honorable. I 
am ashamed, when I compare my 
malice, to remember your hyma- 
nity: but if the gods should please 
to call me to a repossession of my 
rank and happiness, I would divide 
all with you in atonement for my 
justly punished arrogance. 





Singular Cafe of extraordinary Thirft. 


He promised, and performed his 
promise : for the King, soon after, 
sent the captain who had landed 
them, with presents to the Savages; 
arid ordered him to bring both 
back again. And it continues to 
this day, a custom in that island, 
to degrade all gentlemen who can- 
not give a better reason for their 
pride, than that they were bo™ to 
do nothing: and the word for this 
due punishment is, “ Send him to 
the basket-maker’s.” 





SINGULAR CASE OF EXTRAORDINARY THIRST. 


[By M, Bellot and Brongniart.—Tranflated from the French. ] 


HE Philomatic Society, de+ 
sirous of complying with a 
request made to them by Mr. Par- 
mentier, inthe nameof Dr. Sim- 
mons, appointed M, Bellot and 
me, to examine the constitution 
and bodily habit of 2 woman who 
drank an extraordinary quantity 
of water. 
On Saturday; the 15th of O<to- 
ber, we accordingly repaired tothe 
otel des Arts, Fauxbourg, Saint 
Martin, where the woman resided; 
but not finding her, we went to 
the place where her husband was 
at work, after procuring from the 
porter of the house some informa- 
tion respecting her, which cor- 
responded perteétly with what we 
had before heard. When we found 
her, she had a pitcher of water 
close by her; and in order that 
we might be witnesses of the ex- 
traordinary faét related, it was 
agreed, that sae should come and 
pass a whole clay with one of us. 
On Monday, Ogtober the 17th, 
we met for that purpose, and re- 
ceived Irom her the following par- 
ticulars. Catharine Bonsergent, 
the wie of James Frey, a cobler, 
restaing at Paris, in the Hore/ 


; 
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Saint-Martin, 


is forty years of age, and was born 
at Senslis; she is of a very fair 
complexion; her skin is delicate 
and freckled; she is rather thin 
than lusty; and appears to beof a 
bilious habit. Herarmsare much 
leaner than any other part of her 
body. 

After she was weaned, she was 
placed under the care of her grand- 
mother, who drank a great deal 
of wine, and taught her to do the 
same. When she returned to her 
mother, she vomited every thing 
she swallowed; and the matter 
she threw up was of a black co- 
lour. From her earliest infancy 
she had a very great thirst, and 
sought every means of allaying It. 
Before she was married, she drank 
three pailfuls of water; but after 
she married, two pailfuis served her 
till she brought forth her first 
child, when she returned to her 
former quantity, till she had her 
fourth child. After that period 
she drank only two pailfuls 1 
twenty-four hours. 

When she is indisposed she has 
not the same thirst; and when she 
does not drink as much as she de 
sires, she finds herself ill. When 
she lies in she has a much acts 
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thirst than usual. Her thirst is 
never greater in summer than in 
winter. Salt provisions, which she 
is not fond of eating, occasion no 
reater thirst to her than others. 

Her thirst is announced by a 
faintness at the stomach, like that 
which one expexiences when hun- 
gry. She has a claminy mouth, 
and cannot, as she says, swallow 
a morsel of bread. When she has 
drunk, she feels about the region 
of the stomach, a considerable 
coldness, which makes her: shiver 
for some time, and which obliges 
her to be continually by the fire 
whenever the weather is in the least 
cool. 

This woman’s lower lip is very 
thick, and covered with scurf; 
she feels very severe shooting pains 
in it, especially during summer; 
and she is subjeét to hemorrhoids, 
which do not discharge. When 
she is troubled with these, her lip 
is no longer sore. 

She has had eleven children at 
ten births. She has been subject 
to the hemorrhoids since she lay 
in with her first child. Of all her 
children none are alive but two; 
and all those that she nursed were 
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subject to different maladies. Her 
eldest, who is still alive, has a dis- 
order of the skin, something like 
the itch, but it is not infeétious. 
The youngest, whom she nursed 
only a month, enjoys perfeé 
health. 

This woman is the only person 
of her family that has so excessive 
athirst. She perspires in suffici- 
ent abundance; and voids urine 
in proportion to what she drinks. 
She, however, never spits. She 
drinks neither wine, coffee, nor 
spirituous liquors. She informed 
us that she eats a great deal; but 
this we did not observe. During 
ten hours, the time she remained 
with us, she drank fourteen pints 
ot water, which might weigh about 
twenty-eight pounds. She told us 
that she refreshed herself every 
hour and a half, in the night, with 
drinking, which makes exactly the 
quantity which she assured us she 
consumed in twenty-four hours. 
During the abovetime, she voided 
ten pints of urine. 

MM. Bonnard, Lair, and Robil- 
liard, Members of the Society, 
saw this woman with us for a great 
part of the day. 








ADELE PENG) Sed bee 
HELVETIC CONFEDERACY. 


[From Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. } 


HEN the greatest part of 
Helvetia was subject tothe 

empire, the inhabitants of Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwalden, had 


Jong enjoyed the most considerable 


privileges, particularly the right of 
being governed by their own ma- 
gistrates : the clergy and many of the 
nobles,indeed, had fiefsand subjects 
in those respective territories ; but 
the bufk of the people formed seve- 
ral communities almost totally in- 
dependent. During the twelfth 


the various disputes between 


these three cantons and the emper- 
July, 1796. 


ors, united them more firmly than 
ever; and they were accustomed, 
evefy ten years, to renew formaily 
their alliance. Such was their 
situation at the death of Frederick 
II. in 1250. From this period, or 
soon afterwards, commences the 
interregnum in the empire; dur- 
ing which time of anarchy and 
confusion, the nobles and bishops 
endeavoring to extend their power, 
and to incroach upon the privi- 
leves of the people, Uri, Schweitz, 
and Underwalden, put themselves 
under the protection of ail? 
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interregnum. Ri ,odolph received 
a small revenue from these can- 
tons, and appointed a governor, 
whe had cognizance in al! eriminal 
causes: the rights, and 
privile eges of the people were ex- 
pressly reserved. 

Rhodoi ph, some time after his 
accession. to the Imperial throne, 
listened to the pare ce schemes 
of his son Albert, who was desirous 
to form Heivetia into a dutchy. 
For this purpose the emperor pur- 
chased the demawmis of several ab- 
beys, and other considerable fiets 
in. Switzerland, as wellin the can- 
ton of Schweitz as in the nelgh- 
The three can- 
by the great increase 
ich the emperor gain- 


however, 
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g territories. 
tons, iInduceG 
Of power wi 
ed by thi ener itty prudently 
; ance, and obtain- 
€ 4 a confirma: ion of their privile- 
Res; W uch, upon the death of 
Rhodolph, was confirmed by his 
SuCCeSSOr, Adolphus ol Nassau. 
But. when Albert was alterwards 
elected emperor, he refused to ra- 
‘hts; and, in order to- 
subdue the people, pony 
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Under these circumstances. 
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Walther Furst Uni, and. ,Ar- 
nold de hal ot Underwal- 
Gen, plannea the famous revolu; 
tion, which took place January 
13, £308, ancl restored liberty to 
the three RAEN; Albert, while 
he was preparing to attack then 
was assassinat ted. by his. nephew, 
John of Hapsburgh. In 1315, 
ei old, duke ol Austria, marched 

gainst the confederate Cantons, 
at the head of tw enty thousand 
troops, and, en deavoring to force 
his way imto Schweitz at the straits 
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Helvetic Confede eracy. 
of Hapsburgh, who, in 1273, be- 
ing chosen emperor, terminated the 


of Morgarten, received a total de. 
feat from thirteen hundred Swiss, 
who were posted upon the moun. 
tains. If we may believe contem. 
porary historians, the Swiss lost 
‘but fourteen men in this memorg- 
ble engagement, which 


7 insured 
their independence. 


In the same 
year the three cantons contrafteda 
perpetual alliance, which ws nm. 
tified at Brunnen, and is the grand 
foundation ef the Helvetic confe. 
deracy., Such were the feeble be- 
ginnings of a league since become 
sO formidable | by the accession of 
ten more cantons, and by the ad- 
onal str rength OF its numerous 
allies : and it is rema rkable, that 
Switzerland is the only country 
which, on the one side, has con- 
fined the limits of the Ge 
empire, and, ‘on th 
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rman 
i€ © other, | ivas set 
bounds to the’ French monarchy, 
which the latter-has never trans- 
gressed. 

The name of Schweitzerland, 
or Switzerland, w hich originally 
compreh —_— onty the three can- 
tons of U ri; Schweitz, and Under- 
w ae was afterwards extended 
to all Helvetia. ~It derived that 
appeil ation ‘either from the canton 
ol Schweitz, a as having r particr “ular 
ly distinguished itself in the revo- 
lution of 1308, and also at the 
reer of Morgarten; or because 
the Austrians catled all the inlia- 
bitants of these mountainous parts 
by the general denomination of 
Schweitzers. 

Switzerland was the rock on 
which the house of Austria split 
during more, than a century. 
Blinded with resentment against 
their former subjeéts, and anxious 
to recover their lost domains im 
these parts, the several dukes led 
in person considerable armies ‘0 
subdue a nation, whose spirit was 
unconquerable, and to obt tain pos 
session of a country, which, from 
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its situation, was easily defended 
by ahandful of men, against the 
most numerous troops. Within 
the period above mentioned, they 
neglected several opporcaunities of 
agerandizing themselves in other 
rts; and slighting what was more 
feasible, bent their whole efforts to 
acquire what in its very nature was 
unatiamable. The consequence 
of this mistaken policy was a con- 
tinued succession of deteats, at- 
tended with a prodigious expence, 
and theloss of their bravest troops; 
until. at length, convinced af their 
tor, they totally relingujshed an 
attempt, in which they had ex- 
pended so much fruiticss blood 
and treasure. But although seve- 
ralemperors of that house occa- 
sionally made alliances with the 
Swiss cantons, yet it was not till 
the treaty of Westphalia that their 
independence was iully and final- 
ly acknowledged by Ferdinand I11. 
and the whole empire. 

The governinent of Uri and 
Schweitz, is entively democratical, 
and nearly the same. The su- 
preme power resides in the people 
at large, who are divided into se- 
veral communities, from which 
are chosen the councils of regency. 
In the Lands-gemeind, or general 
assembly, the Landamman and 
the principal magistrates are €lect- 
ed; and every burgher, at the age 
of fourteen in the cantons of Uri 
and Underwalden, and of fifteen 
in Schweitz, has a right to vote. 
The councils of regency in Uri 
and Schweitz consist each of sixty 
members, and reside at the capital 
burghs. In this council the exe- 
cutive power is vested, and from 
this body the principal magistrates 
are chosen. ‘és 

: These two cantons contain, in- 
Ciding their subject, about fifty 
Hhousand souls, and in case of ne- 
eessity could furnish above twelve 


37 
thousand militia. All the Catho- 
lic Cantons enjoy considerable sub- 


sidies from France. Every burgher 


at the age of 14, in Uri, receives 
annually about six livres, or five 
shillings; the Landaroman and the 
Magistrates more in Proportion. 
The canton of Schweitz, being 
for some time discontented with 
France, withdrew his troops from 
that service: but this year the 
matter has been accoramodated; 
and the king pays annually to every 
male child of a burgher, tour livres, 
commencing from the time of his 
birth, 

The same kind of soil, and the 
same sort of productions, are com- 
mon to the two cantons; the 
whole country being mgged and 
mountainous, consists chiefly of 
I 
has no vines. We cannot but ob- 
serve with astonishment, to what 
a degree of fertility the natives have 
improved a land, naturally bar- 
ren, and for which they jought 
with as much zeal and intrepidity, 
as if they contended for the richest 
plains of Sicily or Asia Minor. In 
these little democratical states, 
sumptuary laws are not necessary 5 
for, they scarcely know, even in 
idea, what luxury is. Such indeed, 
is the purity, or (as some perhaps 
would call it) the austerity of mo- 
rals, which still prevails among 
these people, as cannot easily be 
imagined by the inhabitants of 
great and opulent cities: and [ 
cannot refleét on that affectionate 
patriotism which so strongly at- 
taches them to theircountry, with- 
out cailing to mind that beautiful 
description of the Swiss peasant, 
in Goldsmith’s Traveller :-— 
<é Dear is that thed to which his foul con- 


forms, 
«6 And dear that hill w 
the ftorms: 
‘¢ And as a child, when {caring founds 


moles, “ Clings 


hich lifts him to 


pasture, but raises little corn, and , 
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** Clings clofe and clofer to the mother’s 
breaft ; 

** So the loud torrent, and the whirl- 
wind’s roar, 

*€ But bind him to his native moun- 
tains more.” 

Every step we now advance is 
treading, as it were, upon sacred 
ground; monuments contiuually 
occurring of those memorable bat- 
tles, by which the Swiss rescued 
themselves from oppression, and 
secured the enjoyment of their in- 
valuabie freedom. 1am now, in- 
deed, in the very centre of civil 
liberty; would I could add of re- 
ligious too! but the church of 
Rome is here exclusively establish- 
ed. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that this intolerant spi- 
rit is not wholly confined to the 
Catholic cantons; for, in those 
where the Protestants prevail, Cal- 
vinism is alone admitted : and thus 
a nation who prides herself upon 
her treedom, denies the free exer- 


An extraordinary Coloffus. 


cise of religion to every other se@ 
except that which predominates, 
Is not this striking at the first 
principle, and most valuable pri- 
vilege of genuine liberty ? 

Long as my letter already is, I 
cannot forbear mentioning a pe- 
culiar custom observed in some of 
these democratical states: every 
person who is chosen for a bailli- 
age, or any lucrative office, is 
obliged to pay a certain stipulated 
sum into the public fund. This 
practice is attended with one ill 
consequence at least: as the suc- 
cessful candidate is in some mea- 
sure authorised to stretch his pre- 
rogatives, in order to swell the pro- 
fits of his charge. Accordingly, it 
is a general remark, that in the 
common bailliages, the bailiffs, 
appointed by the popular cantons, 
are more apt to be guilty of exac- 
tions than those of the aristocrati- 
cal republics. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY INACCESSIBLE COLOSSUS, ON 
MOUNT PILATE. 


[From the fame. ] 


OUNT Pilate offers a most 
singular curiosity. At the 
elevation of five thousand feet, and 
in the most perpendicular part of 
the mountain, near the pasture of 
Brunlen, is observed, in the middle 
of a cavern hollowed in a black 
rock, a colossal statue, which ap- 
pears to be of white stone. It is 
the figure of a man in drapery, 
standing, leaning one elbow ona 
pedestal, with one leg crossed over 
the other, and so regularly formed, 
that it cannot be a dusus nature. 
Tis statue is called Dominic by 
the peasants, who frequently ac- 
cost it from the only place in which 
it can be seen; and when their 
voices are re-echoed from the ca- 
vern, they say, in the simplicity of 


their hearts, ** Dominic has an- 
swered us,” 

It is difficult to imagine by 
whom, or in what manner this sta- 
tue could be placed in a situation 
which has hitherto proved inacces- 
sible to all who have endeavored to 
approach it. About the beginning 
of the present century, one Huber, 
a native of Krientz, a neighboring 
village, attempted to descend into 
the cavern by means of ropes let 
down from the summit of the rock: 
he succeeded so far as to gaina 
near view of this singular pheno- 
menon, and was again drawn up 
in safety. Ona second trial, as 


he was suspended in the alr, and 
was cudeavoring to draw himself 
into the cavern by fixing a grapp‘¢ 

to 











to the statue, the cord broke, and 
he was dashed to pieces. Since 
that dreadful accident no one has 
ventured to repeat the experiment 
from the same quarter. Another 
trial to penetrate to the statue was 
made in 1756, by General Pfifter, 
and eight persons, from a smail 
opening on the opposite side of 
the mountain, in which the natives 
collect a white substance called 
mond-loch, or cream of the moon. 
As this opening is supposed to com- 
municate with the cavern, the ge- 
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neral and his companions crept on 
their hands and knees for a con- 
siderable way one behind the other, 
and winding in the bed of a small 
torrent, through several narrow 
passages, they at length discovered 
the light of the sun, through a re- 
mote chasm; but as the distance 
seemed very considerable, and as 
the fall of a single stone might 
have obstructed their return, they 
thought it imprudent to venture 
any further, and retreated without 
having effected their purpose. 
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Late Additions to Gardiner Baker’s Museum, in the Crty.of New-York, 
July 22, 1796.—-Brought by Door Arnold. 


HREE musical instruments: 
A. these consist of nine reeds, 
which differ in size and length, and 
appear as if they were intended to 
be blown into atone end. They 
all produce different sounds. 

Six swords, or weapons of de- 
fence: these are well made, and 
are ornamented with curiously 
wrought carving: they have two 
edges, with a ridge in the middle 
on each side, and are of different 
lengtys, from four to six feet: they 
are made of black wood, and are 
very heavy. 

One tortoise-shel! and four white 
marble rings, worn by ‘the natives 
on their arms and wrists—tinely 
made, ain 

Two breast-plates, or ornaments 
for the breast. One is made of 
White marble, the other of pearl, 
with well worked strings to sUs- 
pend them round the neck. 

Several fish-hooks, nade of pearl 
and bone, and fashioned very much 
like the hooks from the north-west 
Coast of America. These hooks 
discover great mechanical inge- 
Nuity, 

. Avery curiously wrought fish- 
iNg-line, witha hook suspended to 
i The line appears to be-com- 


posed of hog’s bristles and hair, and 
is very beautifully made, and very 
strong. 

Three head shells. These are 
white, have strings and other or- 
naments fastened to them, and are 
worn on the forehead. 

Three strings of beads, of various 
colours: they appear well adapted 
for the purpose of wearing. 

A model of the head of a canoe, 
ornamented, having in one ear two 
white marbie rings, made in the 
same manner as those for the arms. 

Two small nets, which appear to” 
be made of flax. The mashes are 
formed nearly in the same manner 
as those of the nets now used in 
America. 

The above articles are from an 
island called Sembro, near Short- 
land Straits: it is said to bea new 
discovered island, and is situated in 
S. lat. 7. long. 159 E. ; 

A very beautitul hat, made in 
the form of the hats now worn in 
America: it is covered with beau- 
tiful small feathers, of different co- 
the foundation is composed 
of very fine basket-work, of wood. 

A cap, or helmet, composed of 
the same materials, of a singular 


-onstruction. 
A lady’s 


lours: 
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A lady's necklace, very beauti- 
fully ma‘ te of very small and dif- 
terent coloured feathers. 

A curious wooden spoon. 

Two specimens of cloth made 
of bark, of diferent colours. 

A spear, made of wood, used in 
war. 

The above articles are from 
Nootka Sound, the north-west 
coast of America. 

A kangaroo, preserved in spirits. 
It is, 1 including, the tail, more than 
a foot in length, and is well pre- 
served.—T he kangaroo is one of 
the latest discovered animals, and 
is good for food, — It has. a cavity 
in the belly, very like the Ameri- 
can opossum, and is said to have 
but one part for evacuation of any 
kind, 

A very remerkable lizard, called 
by the people of the country the 
Jew Lizard—several birds—two 
snakes, &c. é&c. all preserved in 
spirits. 

A cat, so called by the natives 
ofthe country. It is very fierce, 


—~——_ 


and appears to. bea species of the 
mink, and ts of the colour of our 
fawn, or young deer. 

A flying opossum. The skin 
of this animal is upwards of three 
feet in length, including the tail, 
which is longer than the bodys it 


aL 

is shaped ike our flying squirrel, 

except the tail, which is round. — 

The fur is long, very fine, and of a 

dark colour. It is said to have the 
false cavity in the belly. 

Two opossums, shaped some- 
thing like our opossums, but lar . 
ger, having much longer and finer 
fur, and their ta ils are also covered 
with fur, entirely different from the 
American. The above are skins, 

nd are in a tolerable state of pre- 
snail 

A young cat, of the same spe- 
cies as the above, preserved in spi- 
rits. 

A very large and beautiful shell, 
and a number of other fine shells. 

The above are from Port Jack- 
son, New Holland, New South 
Wales, New Zealand, &c. &c. 
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DRINKING. 


Addvessed to Hay-makers—but applicable to ever y fer Om, * 


4: tosst rage 
és 


, Hay-makers—Suspend pour sythes—lean upon your pitch forks— 


sti ok ye ur rakes tna the sod, ane d, while the refreshing ti ite i er foes merrily 
ind, listen to Neishhor Wi invow’s advice ufon drinking. 


Fetrow Lanorers, 


tA THEN we sweat most, we 
fY thirst most, and drink most 


abundantiy—-You will all pro- 
nounce that liquor best which 
makes you most strong and _heal- 


‘ 
til 


‘Then do not drink ij p—-The 
body, in this sultry season, bei ng 
extremely heated, aéts like a still; 
the rum immediately flies off, and 
the heavy, clammy dre gs of the 
beer and sus gar re main to clog the 
stomach, render the laborer dull 
and w eak, and afien excite inflam. 
matory disease, 


Do not drink toddy or milk 
punch, for the same reason. 

If rum, brandy, v vhisky, gin, or 
other ardent spirits must be drank, 
take half a gi il at a time, unmixed, 
and immediatel y drink large 
draughts of water after it. in 
the same reason, when a man 
crack-brained enough to strata 2 
fire-brand into a magazine of pow- 
der, he cannot do better than to 
throw water upon the burning 
coals as fast as possible. 

T) 


lac ces 


Drink SW itchel, that 15, ff IOLlaSSe 
or maple-sugar mixed with water. 
yin 
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| Advice on Drinking. 


Drink whey, or milk and water, 
two-thirds water—spruce, or small 
beer. 

Drink cyder—not boiled, if you 
would be merry ; but cyder and 
water, if you would be healthy, 
happy and wise. ‘The acid in cy- 
der is the best preventive against 
all putrid disorders. 

Drink vinegar and water for the 
same reason. 

Drink pure water. You have 
been told frightful stories about 
people whose fat has been cooled, 
and who have died suddenly by 
drinking cold water. Set the pail 
in the sun half an hour before you 
use it, or rinse your mouth three 
or four times with the coldest wa- 
ter, and you may then drink freely ' 
from the coldest spring. If the 


water is much colder than your 


bodies, it will then do you no 
harm; it will strengthen and quick- 
¢n youranimal functions,and make 
you sweat copiously and freely; 
your nap at noon, and slumbers at 
night, will be pleasant and refresh- 
ing; and you will need, at the next 
dawn, no other call to awake you 
than the chirping of the early bird, 
—you will arise 'to the next day’s 
labor like a giant, refreshed with 
wine, 

Do you doubt what I say, let 
the stoutest grog bruizer come and 
try a fall.at wrestling with me, a 
temperate water drinker of sixty- 
five years of age—or stake out an 
acre of foul meadow, and see who 
will cut it first. 
~ Fellow laborers, when you 
Work for yourselves you will rea- 
ily allow that the disuse of stron g 
'quors will be a great saving to 
your purses. If you want to 
‘now how great, so and inspect 
your account at ‘the traders—if 
2ot, listen to my calculation :-— 

ay the hay season lasts, taking 
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the after-growth into the calcula- 
tion, one month—allow them each 
half a pint of ruma day. This 
will amount, by a rough calcu- 
lation, to six gallons, which at 
twelve shillings* a gallon tor West 
India rum, would cost twelve dol- 
lars, besides the expence of sugar. 
New-England rum, it is true, 
vould be something less, but 
brandy something mores Now 
the sum of twelve dollars in these 
hard times, would do many valu- 
able things for a farmer; it might 
purchase three calves, which 
would treble in two years. It 
would pay thej ministerial, the 
town, the county, or state taxes 
of a small farmer. It would buy 
many a comfortable matter for his 
wife when she blesses him with 
the rich present of a sturdy boy, 
or healthy girl. It might effect a 
valuable swop in oxen, or perhaps 
pay two or three smail notes or 
accounts, or such part of them 
as may prevent the lawyer from 
making two or three bills of cost, 
each larger than the original debt, 
and to save the favorite mare, or 
the likely two year old, from be- 
ing taken by the sheriff, and sold 
for half their value at the post. 

But some of you, fellow labor- 
ers, drink strong liquors when 
you work out as we do now, be- 
cause you say they cost you no- 
thing; and you are ready to call 
your employers stingy who wish to 
discountenance the use of spirits, 
You are mistaken, my friends; 
every gill of rum given fo you by 
those who hire you, costs you 
much. 

Sometimes it costs you 2 quar- 
rel with your best friends, some- 
times a bloody nose, or broken 
limb, and often a lawsuit, and 
bill of cost, or a fine upon cons 


7 ‘ 7 ’ a £ 4 
fession, before a justice OF the 
peace, 


* Lawful Money- 
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peace, for assault and battery; and 
oftener a long doctor’s bill for a 
disorder, which you may not, but 
the physician knows arose from 
this very cause of strong liquors. 
Sometimes it costs you the respect 
of your townsmen; the regard of 
your children, and love of your 
wife. Sometimes your reputation 
of this world, and I fear, your 
happiness in the next. Are not 
these heavy costs, Friends? 

Thus spake Jotham Winrow, 


Anecdotical Notices of David Rittenhoufe. 


to a gang of hay-makers, in my 
uncie Jotham’s meadow. The 
whole gang immediately cried 
out, “ Jotham Winrow has spo- 
ken wisely.” They club’d upon 
the spot, and sent a boy to the 
next grog-shop for a hummin 

pitcher of flip, and ordered half 
4 pint more than the usual quan- 
tity of rum to be stirred into it, 
and all with one accord got tipsey 
by drinking the health of the wise 
Jotham Winrow. 


IMRI RIFLE. 





Anecdotical Notices of Mr. Davip RitTENHOUSE. 
[From the Maryland Journal. ] 


S the Philadelphia papers of 

last week announce the 

death of that worthy and ingeni- 
ous man, it may not be improper 
to give our readers some account 
of this remarkable chara¢éter— 
Mr. David Rittenhouse was the 
son of a farmer, and born at-Nor- 
rington, about fourteen miles 
from the city of Philadelphia. His 
parents being incapable of giving 
him any other education than com- 
mon reading and writing, intended 
to have brought him up to country 
business; but, blessed by nature 
with a mechanic turn of mind, 
he soon gave specimens of his in- 
genuity in making wooden clocks 
—this so recommended him to 
notice, as to give him an opportu- 
nity of learning the clock-making 
business. Being rather of a weak 
habit of body, he preferred this 
kind of employ to the laborious 
lite of a farmer, and meeting with 
ncouragement in his new  pur- 
suit, he was prompted to proceed 
with great assiduity ia the study 
of mechanism, and at length at- 
tained to such perfection, as to 
profess, himself a mathematical 
mistrument maker. Astronomy 
next became the darling object of 


his pursuits, and procuring a few 
books on the subject, he directed 
the whole bent of his genius to 
the attainment of this science, and 
became a very practical astrono- 
mer. 

Mr. Rittenhouse has been con- 
sidered as * self-taught,” but this 
is not striétly true; for while he 
was engaged in these acquire- 
ments, the Rev. Mr.Barton,a learn- 
ed episcopal clergyman of Lan- 
caster county, married his sister; 
and he was so fortunate as to live 
in their family for some tme. 
Mr. Barton admiring the simpli- 
city of manners and natural genius 
of his brother-in-law, afforded him 
every assistance in his power, not 
only in mathematics, but in seve- 
ral other branches of literature. 
Mr. Rittenhouse was indeed wor- 
thy of his notice, for he lost no 
time, and spared no pains to Wm- 
prove himself in knowledge as 
far as his limited education woul 
permit. 1 at 

The earliest part of his life thus 
spent in obscurity, and having 
very little knowledge of the vices 
and follies of mankind, he de- 
came entirely devoted to his me- 
chanical and astronomical = 
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The first public display of his in- 
genuity was in year 1768, 
when he planned and finished his 
New Orrery, which excited uni- 
versal admiration ; and Mr. Jetfer- 
son has since even asserted, that 
«as an artist, he had exhibited as 
great proofs’ of mechanic genius, 
as the world had ever produced.” 

This New Orrery greatly in- 
creased the fame of his ingenuity, 
and the trustees of the college of 
Philadelphia, in consideration, 
as they expressed it, of his extraor- 
dinary progress and improvement 
in mechanics and mathematics, 
astronomy, and other liberal arts 
and sciences, admitted him to the 
honorary degree of master of arts 
in that college. A short while 
after, he communicated, by his 
friend Doétor Smith, to the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, a 
projection of the Transit of Ve- 
aus, calculated from Hialley’s 
tables; and, in consequence 
thereof, he was appointed by 
them, with several other gentle- 
men, to make the necessary pre- 
parations for the observation of 
the transit, at his house in Nor- 


Ba 
his happened on the third of 


June, 1769, when Mr. Ritten-— 


house not only gave great satisfac- 
tion to the friends of science in 
America, but also obtained the 
approbation and applause of the 
astronomers of Europe; as his 
tion of this curious and 
noble phenomenon was esteemed 
very accurate and ingenious, and 
is preserved in the first volume of 
proceedings of this society.— 
transits are so very rare, that 
the opportunity of observing them 
es the more valuable. There 
never was but one seen prior to 
that observed in 1761, since the 
Creation, and that by two persons 
only; and the present race of man- 
Ful, 0796 


kind may take their leave of them, 
as no other will happen until the 
ninth of December, 1874. 

In the beginning of 1775, it 
was his turn to deliver the annual 
oration before the American Phi- 
losophical Society. Tohis he un- 
dertook with diffidence, and mak- 
ing choice of his favorite study, 
astronomy, for his theme, his per- 
formance met with general accep- 
tance from the public, The ora- 
tion was inscribed, and dedicated, 
to the Delegates of the Thirteen 
United Colonies, then assembled in 
Congress ; and at this early period, 
more than a year before the De- 
claration of Independence, our as- 
tronomer made a display of his 
whigism, in this address, by as- 
serting, “ that the future liberties, 
and consequently the virtue, im- 
provement in science, and happi- 
ness of America, were intrusted to 
this newly congregated body.”— 
In this litthe work, Mr. Ritten- 
house givesa short account of the 
rise and progress of astronomy, 
takes notice of some of the most 
important discoveries that have 
been made in this science, and 
concludes with pointing out a few 
of its defeéts at this present time. 
The stile of this oration is plain 
and unafteéted, and thereare some 
parts in it which will instruét and 
please the reader. His descrip- 
tion of the changes that will follow 
from the procession of the equi- 
noxes, is really elegant.—“ What- 
ever other purposes (says he) this 
great law may answer, it will pro- 
duce an amazing change in the ap- 
pearance of the heavens; and so 
contribute to that endless variety 
which obtains thoughoutthe works 
of nature. The seven stars that 
now adorn our winter skies, will 
take their turn to shine in sum- 
mer. Sirius, that pow shines with 
unrivalled lustre, amongst the 
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gems of heaven, will sink below 
our horizon, and rises no more for 
many ages! Orion too, wiil dis- 
appear, and no longer afford our 
posterity @ glimpse of glory beyond 
the skies! Glittering Capeila, that 
now passes to the north of our 
zenith, will near describe the equa- 
tor; and Lyra, one of the brightest 
m the heavens, will become our 
polar star: whulst the present po- 
lar star, on account of its humble 
appearance, shall pass unheeded, 
arid all its long-continued, faithful 
services shall be forgotten !”’ 

Having enumerated the most 
material discoveries that have been 
made, in this sublime. science, he 
makes the following grand and 
pious reflection. “ ‘hus have we 
seen the materials colle¢ted, which 
were to compose the magnificent 
edifice of astronomical philosophy ; 
colleéted, indeed, with infinite la- 
bor and industry, by a few vo- 
hinteers in the service of human 
knowledge, and with an ardor not 
to be abated by the weakness of 
human nature, or the threatened 
loss of sight, one of the greatest of 
bodily misfortunes ! 

“It was now time for the great 
master-builder to appear, who was 
to rear up this whole splendid 
group of materials into due order 
and proportion. And it was, I 
make. no doubt, by a particular 
appointment of Providence, that 
at this time the immortal Newton 
appeared.” 

The reputation of Mr. Ritten- 
house now extended far and wide, 
and his countr¥ were not unmind- 
ful of ms merit. He enjoyed a 
professorship of astronemy in the 
college of Philadelphia, and was 
treasurer of ‘he state of Pennsvyl. 
vonia upwards of tweive years, 
which he at last declined, on ac- 
count of his: bad state of health : 
however, hewas afterwards calied 





upon to aét as Direétor of the Na. 
tional Mint, but from a diffidence ' 
in the institution, he declined this 
also, to spend the short remainder 
of his life in the bosom of retire. 
ment. 

_ While we contemplate this good 
citizen, as a philosopher anda man 
of science, it is with pleasure we 
remember his invariable attach- 
ment to the principles of Liberty, 
As an enlightened man, Ritten- 
house was a friend of the whole 
universe of rational beings: As 
an American, a lover of his coun- 
try, possessed of an unwearied at- 
tention to serve her best interests, 
In private life, amiable and unas- 
suming; in public, a firin and con- 
Stant asserter of the rights of man, 
his name will be recorded with 
honor. 

May his removal remind us of 
the certainty of our own! What, 
though he now lies in the dust, yet 
‘his grave has eloquence; its 
lectures teach in silence, louder 
than divines can preach.” Hear 
what it says, *¢ Dust thou art, and 
‘to dust thou shalt return.” 





Addyess delivered at the interment of 
Dr. Rittenhouse, by the Rev. Dr. 
Green, of Philadelphia. 


THIS is emphatically the tomb 
of genius and of science. Their 
child, their martyr is here depo- 
sited, and their friends will make 
his eulogy in tears—I stand not 
here to pronounce it: the thought 
that engrosses my mind is this— 
how much more clear and impres-, 
sive must be the views which the 
late spiritual inhabitant of that life- 
less corpse now possesses of God, 
and of his infinite existence—0 
his adorable attributes—of that 
eternal blaze of glory which ema- 
nates from him, than when she 
was blinded by her veal of flesh: 

Accustomed 















Accustomed as she was to penetrate 
far into the universe—far as cor- 
or mental vision here can 
reach, still, what new and extensive 
scenes of wonder have opened on 
her eyes, enlightened and invigo- 
rated by death !—T he discoveries 
of Rittenhouse, since he died, have 
ilready been more and greater than 
while he lived—Yes, and could he 
jiddress us from the spiritual world, 
his language woyld be— 
All, all.on earth is fhadow, all beyond 
‘Is fabftancee—the reverfe is Folly’s creed. 


He would, doubtless, admonish us 
to live for Eternity, and not for 
Time. He would warn us to re- 
gard the whole period of this sha- 
dowy and passing state, as a space 
of ipstructien, of discipline, of 
trial---of preparation for a state that 
is to fallow: and he would charge 
us to use all our talents and en- 
dowments under the sensible influ- 
ence of this impression, and to dis- 
charge the whole business of life 
with this view. This isa view truly 
great and elevated—truly and only 
worthy of an intellectual, moral, 
and immortal being. This is the 
wew that unriddles human life— 
that gives meaning to all its seem- 
mg mysteries—-that explains the 
lmtention of all its toils, its afilic- 
hons, and its trialk—-that presents 
an object suited to thase ceaseless 
graspings of the soul, of which we 
are all conscious, but which no 
mortal ever did, or ever can fill, 
with any possession or attainment, 
on this sidethe grave. Say, that a 
future world is to rectify the disor- 
ders, to supply the deficiencies, to 
compensate the labors, and to re- 
ward the sufferings of the present: 
Say, that the soul of virtue shall 
there drink to the full, shall ex- 


pand her faculties, and pursue her - 


Pleasures without hindrance, and 
shal| find, that * these light affiie- 
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tions which are but for a moment, 
work out for her a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glo- 
rv:” and you give design and dig- 
nity to the present state of man. — 
He is seen to live for an end.wor- 
thy his powers, and worthy of all 
his efforts and all his distresses.— 
Withdraw this view, and you see 
in him nothing but the enigma of 
creation. But, blessed be God, 
this view cannot be withdrawn 
from the believing mind. It is 
opened and rendered permanent 
by the sure word of revelation. 
This word assures us of a future 
existence. It assures the pardon 
of sin and eternal life, to him who 
relies, by faith, on the infinite me- 
rits of the Redeemer. It teaches, 
that through repentance and the 
renovation of our nature by the 
spirit of grace, the human mind 
may be so purged from its moral 
defilement, as to be admitted to 
the presence, and capacitated for 
the enjoyment of uncreated purity. 
That when thus atterapered, it 
shall aétually dwell with God for- 
ever, and eternally grow larger 
in its conceptions of him, and of 
his variousand ineffable excellence, 
diffused through the immensity 
and diversity of his works. The 
same word instructs us, that all the 
dispensations of providence to- 
wards us here, are means .wisely 
calculated to produce in us the ce- 
lestial temper, ‘and to fit us for the 

transcendent felicity we contem- 

plate.—Filled with these reflec- 

tions, let us go from this tomb, 

and resolve to regard the high de- 

signation of our nature. Rightly 

regarding this, we shall fill up life 

with usefulness and duty; we shall 

bear its burdens with patience, and 


we'shall look forward to its close 


with pleasure. We shall consider 
‘easte bel asthe birth ot a new and 


rk. but 


nobler existence; 43 4 da . 
short 
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our change, we may exclaim in 
triumph, ‘ O death, where is thy 


The Ruins of Caithnefs. 


short passage to theregions ofeter- sting! O grave, where is 
nal day; and in the very agony of tory !’ 


vic» 
a hanks be to Go 
giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ: * 
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THE RUINS OF CAITHNESS—A GOTHIC TALE. 
| Continued from page 315, and concluded. } 


¢FYyARDON, O Ros-Crana! 

P thou idol of my heart!’— 
Taus sighs the repentant lover— 
but he sighs in vain. —* Pardon, O 
thou brightest of the daughters of 
Caledonia! O pardon the negiect 
of thy Acron, and the seeming 
talshood of ais heart! for faitatul 
has been this soul toits Ros-Crana; 
the image of thy beauties were ne- 
ver absent irom my thoughts; and 
though to appease the proud spirit 
of my lather—thouga to avoid his 
rage I became a suitor io the daugh- 
ter of Col-Osca, never has this 
heart wandered from the daughter 
of Loch-Conmac—nor this hand 
been proffered in union to any but 
to thee. But low in the grave lies 
Carl-Utha, my sire; he slumbers 
in peace with his ancestors; and 
the conduct of Acron Lodbrog is 
free from restraint.—O turn not 
away in scorn, thou mistress of 
my soul! for true are the words of 
the heir of Caithness—and Acron 
hath no life but in the smiles of 
Ros-Crana!’ 

But scornful she taunts him for 
his dissembled negle& ; nor listens 
to his pleading sighs. Should the 
lover of the daughter of Col-Osca 
disavow his flame, and the pride 
of her soul nor repay the indignity 
with scorn ?— Then, disguising the 
jove which was struggling in her 
heart, with affected indifference 
she leaves him to despair. 

Thus in vision are renewed the 
yesentments of her pride: thus in 
fancy she repeats her inexorable 
scoza ; aul petition after petition 
she rejects with disdain; tiliat last 


the sad tidings are repeated in her 
ear, that the pride of heroes is no 
more—that the deluge of war, 
which swept away the rocks of ops 
posing valor, had directed his latest 
fury on himself—that, distracted 
with the scorn of Ros-Crana, A- 
cron, the love of maidens, the pridé 
ol those who are graceful and ex- 
pert in the chace, had plunged his 
dagger in his breast—that, buried 
in the castle of his ancestors he re- 
poseth—even im C aithness,. the 
ancient and the renowned; while 
the mansion is deserted and forlorn, 
being haunted by his injured shade; 
Then in vision she flies distraéted 
with her woes—she sees the soli- 
tary walls of Caithness—she rushes 
tothe haunted doom—she hastens 
to the grave of the suicide—but a 
dreadful chasm yawns under her 
feet—-her mangled lover appears 
to her view—dreadful as the howl- 
ing monsters of the deep when they 
fright the ocean into storms—furl- 
ous as the ministers of wrath when 
they scize the offending soul, ap- 
peared the livid glare of his once 
tender countenance. He seized 
her furiously ‘by the arm, oe 
plunged her down the precipice - 
Such was the vision of Ros 
Crana; and shaking with horror 
she aweke.-—But she awaked as 4 
prisoner whom the minister of 
death calleth trom his last troubled 
sleep to prepare for the impending 
torture,—-or as the guilty shall 
awake trom the gloomy terrors © 


the grave to view the regions ot 


torment yawning to receive them. 
She awoke—but awakening she 
heard 











as > 
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the note of despair.—The 
rth affiction hae. ae thro’ 
the vaulty and the form of her lover 
was stalking melancholy along the 
isles. ~The vision was realized to 
ner view.—She shrieked the name 
of Acron Lodbrog, and sunk upen 
th: marble floor. 

Acton started at the well known 
voice! He fled to his Ros-Cra- 

na, as the heifer to her bleeding 

ung. He caught her in his arms: 

strained her’ unresisting to his 
beating bosom-—-he exclaimed with 
sudden energy : 

‘Blessed of all hours be this 
hour of our meeting! and blessed 
the power which hath melted thy 
heart to compassion !—Happy shall 
be the remainder of those days 
which I had vowed to spend in the 
dark silence of this tomb! for not 
slain is thy Acron, nor doth his 
spectre haunt these walls !—though 
with this belief the vulgar are de- 
luded, that here I might reside by 
day, undisturbed, in my tomb; 
and, despairing, meditate by night 
among the solitary domes !—Ah! 
“why answers not Ros-Crana to 
my rapturous tale?’ 

But deaf was the ear into which 
he poured the notes of joy— insen- 
sate were the charms which he 
strained to his beating breast; for 
the angel of death had seized on his 
beauteous prey. 

With a broken heart the lover 
laid her in the tomb-—where him- 
self soon after expired ; having first 
thus inscribed upon the stone: 

_* Here lie the victims of inex- 
orable resentment ! —Be instruéted 
ye who pride yourselves in re- 
venge, and in keeping alive an he- 
teditary hate! Had Carl-Utha, of 
Caithness, forgone the pride of re- 
venge-—had he known that virtue, 
Owever descended, is the enemy 
offo man, and that the child is not 
answerable for the offences of the 
Hé=—then had Acron Lodbrog, 


his son, been united to the atfiiable 
daughter of Loch-Conmac, arid 
his family might have flourished to 
the endof time. But now extintt 
is the blood of him, of whose re- 
sentment Carl-Utha was so jea- 
lous; itshonors are slumbering in 


oblivious dust—and Caithness shall 


be a mouldering ruin.’ 

Lo! time hath fulfilled what 
was prophesied on the tounb:— 
the turrets of Caithness are tum- 
bled in the dust—its shattered pil- 
lars are props for the baneful night- 
shade—the gloomy ivy shadows 
its broken walls—the shrieks of the 
owl are heard in its chambers of 
delight-and its once hospitable 
courts give shelter toa solitary her- 
mit. 

Say, then, doth Caithness preach 
of pardon and peace?—the moss 
and the weed which cover these 
ruins—say, have not they a voice? 
—that tottering pillar, doth it not 
warn thee to torgive ?—Hark !— 
plead not those fragments as they 
fall ? 

Take warning, ye children of 
unrelenting pride !—ye who know 
not to forgive, read your fate in the 
story of Ros-Crana!—Ye who 
cherish with pride hereditary feuds, 
and would pursue your resentments 
even to the descendants of your 
foes, look upon the ruins of Caith- 
ness, and behold the catastrophe of 
your ire! 





The instructive tale was closed: 
the hermit struck the mournful 
chords with his sweetest skill; he 
waked the tenderest notes, thrilling 
still softer and softer, till they melt- 
ed into the feeling heart, like the 
pleading sigh of Pity ; then rested 
he on his silver-sounding harp.-— 
The silver-sounding harp stillmur- 
mured over his parting motes, as 
sighing, that he ceased to awaken 


its melody. The 
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The champions were dissolved 
in tears. 

* Let Loch-Cawdor and Colna- 
Gurtha be united in peace!’ was 
shouted by many a voice. * Let 
Loch-Cawdor and Colna-Gurtha 
be united in peace!’ was re-echoed 
through the mouldering towers.— 
‘The ears of the lovers were saluted 
by the sound, even at the tomb of 

Acron Lodbrog. 

* Let hereditary feuds no longer 
exist!’ was shouted by the pitying 
heroes.—-The mouldering turrets 
et Caithness reverberated the 
sounds; and, ¢ Let hereditary feuds 
no longer exist!’ loud echoed 
through the tottering ruins. —The 
shout reached the loversat the tomb 
ot Acron, and their souls were 
elated with hope. 

But savage was the soul of Conon 
Decarawd, the proud—and, insen- 
sible to the captivating melodies 
of the lyre, he called for his daugh- 
ter aloud: 

* Yield up my daughter, O thou 
cold-blooded hermit! nor thwart 
the noble pride of my soul, by the 
miutterings of thy idle song !’— 
Caithness replied with a sullen 
echo; and its mouldering turrets 
trerobled at his wrath.—T he voice 
chilled the souls of the lovers at the 
tomb, and their hopes were con- 
verted to despair. 

The herrnit expostulated—but 
expostulation was vain. The war- 
riors joined entreaties to reason— 
but to@reason andentreaty was Co- 
non deaf. He attempted to force 
his way into the vault; for his sus- 
picion conceived that the lovers 
were there. But Toscar the pious 
opposed his design, and barred him 
with his shield and his spear.— 
Many were the years of Toscar the 
‘pious, and his hoary locks claimed 
the reverence of all, to whom vir- 
tue and wisdom were dear. 

* Pause, O rash Conon! from 
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thy impious design—desist? 

he, ‘from thy daring ar 
Hallowed is this spot by the tread 
of saints ; asanctuary wasthisvault- 
ed dome from the hour it was raised 
—a protection for innocence and 
woe. Never yet did hostile foot 
enter the sanctuary of Caithness, 
nor shall its sanctuary be defiled, 
Nay, tremble not, man, in the fury 
oi thy pride !—snake not with the 
wrath of thy heart! For by the 
soui of that saint, whose legend is 
pictured on the casements of this 
vault—though the ivy hath broke 
through the storied glass, though 
those pictured legends are burst by 
the gloomy spray, vet shall never 
violence burst into the san¢tuary 
of Caithness—never shall the rest 
of the saints be broken by thy fury, 
while Toscar can lift his aged voice, 
or his withered arm can oppose the 


violation.’ 


Conon Decarawd was resolute 
in his ire—his fury was as the wolf 
that howleth in the forest—his 
voice was the yell of the spirit of 
the storm, that howleth among the 
Orkneys, and calleth the perturbed 
ghosts from their briny tamb. He 
sought to hew a passage with his 
sword: but the warriors flocked 
around: they restrained his hand ; 
they disarmed him of his ill-direct- 
ed weapons; and, heedless of his 
foaming ire, they dragged him irom 
the sanctuary of mouidering Caith- 
ness. But his disdainful soul, in- 
dignant of restraint, poured out 
itself in execrations of revenge, till 
his swoln heart burst with its own 
pride, and he expired without 4 
groan. ? 

The warriors bore away his 
corpse to his castle: the hermit 
soothed the sad sou! of Coina-Gur- 
tha with the pious raptures of his 
lyre: and when thedays of mourn 
ing were passed,Loch-Cawdor was 
united to the mistress of his soul. 
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Mutual were the joys of their 
vassals, a8 mutual were the joys of 
the amiable pair. Tranquillity 
and Content were inmates of their 
mansion, while Love and Delight 
hovered over their nuptial couch. 
And though sometimes Care will 
obtrude on the happiest condition 
of mortality, and Sorrow willassail 
even the mansions of commutual 
Affection; yet the consciousness 
of virtue blunted the shafts of Mis- 
fortune, and a confidence in Hea- 


ven made their afflictions -light. 
Their children were like the blos- 
soms of the sweet brier, drawing 
their alluring virtues from the pa- 
rent stock, and adding to its cheer- 
fulness by their sweetness and their 
beauty. Nor did they forget, in 
the midst of their happiness, to pay 
frequent visits to the instructive 
ruins of Caithness, and listen tothe 
pious harp of the hermit of its 
mouldering domes. 








—_——— 


The American Mufe. 
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Reflections applicable to the Fate of the unfortunate CHARRETTE. 


HILST warm for praise, and flush’d with youthful fire, 
Exalted deeds the generous soul inspire, 
Th’ impatient warrior seeks the deathful strife, 
Prepar’d to vanquish, or resign his life :-- 
So fell Monrcomery; and brave Wo re before 
Untimely perish’d on an hostile shore ; 
But fame and victory hover o’er his tomb, 
Dispelling half the horrors of his doom. 


The chief who nobly hastes to yield the blood 
He deems expending for his country’s good, 
Though prejudice mislead, or error sway 

His hapless ardor in the doubtful fray, 

Yet, warm’d, O Glory! with thy flaine divine, 
Expires a viétim worthy of thy shrine.— 
Then, if an early, undistinguished grave 
Becomes the mansion of the just and brave, 
The pitying Muse adopts a liberal plan, 


And weeps the Hero, and acquits the Man. 


New- York, Fuly, 1796. 


MATILDA. 





mere SEAR BRT PS 
[Communicated to the Calliopean Society, July 26, 1796.] 





4n elegant Joung Lady gave to one of her B 


when he visited her, and afterwards sent some to his Hous. 


eaux Seltzer-water fo drink 
+ to be drank 


there—The new Liquid prompted the following Verses. 


em sparkled the liquor, most lively and sind 
Transparent.as amber, than crystal ede 
Appearing those qualities rare to combine, 


Adapted exaétly his health to secure. 


Pursuant 
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Verfes occafioned by a Prefent of Seltzer-water. 


Pursuant to order, he drank in a trice; 
Full confidence in his physician he plac’d: 
For who that is favor’d with ladies’ advice 
Can ever refuse their prescriptions to taste? 


Unconscious what mischief within it might lurk, 
He swallowed the doses again and again, 

Till he fancied within him its manifold work, 
Disturbing his heart and distraéting his brain. 


Suspecting, at last, from his feelings unus’d, 
A trick on his faith had been wantonly play’d, 
*¢ Some philter or potion,” he swore; “ was infus’d, 
«¢ Some magic or poison instill’d by the maid.— 
© Not this a Nefsenthe the mind te compose, 
‘¢ Which HeLen at Sparta employ’d in her feasts; 
“ But a draught such as Crree the sorceress chose, 
“ Transforming the drinkers to four-footed beasts. 


** Not a worse.composition did Su axesPEaR® behold 
*“« Prepar’d in their cauldron by witches obscene ; 
*¢ Nor were drugs more detested, as Hay4tey has told, 
* Commix’d by the fiends when they conjur’d up Sjleen.” 
Thus railing and raving a while he went on, 
Bethinking he soon must his testament make; 
When, lo! all the terrible symptoms were gone, 
And his woful conjecture turn’d out a mistake! 


No water from Se/tzer the vessel contain’d— 
Nor has Pyrmont or S#a such a remedy known; 
For she candidly since the prescription explain’d, 
Which is new to the world, and entirely her own. 
The tears which at church on Good- Friday she shed, 
After Easter was over had fairly been dry’d; 
But the kerchief on which she reclin’d her head 
Was laid, with the precious effusion, aside. 


This kerchief to bleach in the sunshine was plac’d, 

And expos’d to the weather by night and by day; 
With snow-flakes of April was often incas’d, 

And moisten’d as often by dew-drops of May. 
—In Ether’s high region, where thunders prevail, 

Those drops, by explosions eleétric, .were form’d; 
Had once, in descending, been frozen to hail, 

And twice in the rainbow’s refraction been warm’d.— 
Collecting these drops on. their fall from above, 
‘ With Moyrtle’s quintessence she tinétur’d the mass; 
Phen breath’d in the mixture, she spirit of Love, 

And, blessing, inclos’d it securely in glass. 
This potent elixir, he plainly observes, 

Of his head and his breast has pervaded the whole, 
Excites every fibre and tickles the nerves, 

With sweet agitation delighting the ‘souk. 





Yet 








& 
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Yet, he fears its effects on his Temper and Health : 
Will make him his toilsome exertions disclaim, 


No more be devoted to projets of wealth, 
Nor scek to be crown’d with the laurels of Fame. 


Nay—an antidote sovereign he long has possess’d, 
His affections from spells and enchantments will free: 
No foreign intruder can enter a breast, 


Pre-occupy’d, heart-winning S***y, by thee! 
- ——— —= 








SELECTED. POETRY. 
TO THE MEMORY OF Dr. RITTENHOUSE. 


“He has‘not indeed made a Wortb; but he has, by imitation, approached nearer 


its Maxzr than any man who has lived from the Creation to this day.” 
Jefferfon’s Notes on Virginia, London edit. p- 109+ 


- REcITATIVE. 


A" Spirit flew—his Angel witha sigh 
0 





(For Angels weep when kindred mortals die) 
unted to Heaven, to prepare the way, 
To waft him to the realms of everlasting day. 
At his approach the gates exparided wide; 
Of spirits then out rush’d the zrial tide— 
The expecting’ tide had been attendant long— 
Their golden ‘harps were tun’d, and thus began the song. 
‘ Atr. Cuorvs. 
Ariel, welcome to thy home! 
Is thy special"mission done? 
Does the man of millions come 
“* Panting for his native” Sun? 
alk SoLo. 
That Sun shall emanate his brightest blaze, 
And every star illume his trackless ways. 
| Recitative. Accom, 
He comes, my Spirits! to his kindred spheres; 
Strike soft your strings to glad his ravish’d ears. 
Let all the grand machinery of Heaven. - 
Exert those powers which Heaven to it has given; 
To strike his wond’ring ear, his deep enchanting eye, 
Let loudest thunders roll and keenest lightnings fly. 
Arr. 
Gild the earth, O thou Sun! with thy brightest of beams, 
See! from thence now ascending, thy Rittenhouse gleams ; 
Thou, Franélin! suspended in midway of air, 
Thy car of celestial resplendence prepare: 
To meet and conduét him thou lov’dst when below, 


Where your friendship for ever will ardently glow. 
RECITATIVE. SOLO ; ‘ 
Thus sang the choir—the silver trumpet's soun 
Then softly bade the arch re-echo rou! 
uly, 1796. G 
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Fo the Snow-drop. 


Strains that no mortal breast car. e’er conceive; 
Which ears of angels only can receive. 
Recitative. Accom. 
The friends ascended—clouds around them flew, 
Floating in light of every rainbow hue; 
The concert rose—the slow majestic swell 
Pierce’d the high domes where highest angels dwell, 
From a dark cloud a lambent lucid flame’ 
Announced, in heavenly light, Azuriel’s name. 
Sudden, a silence, awful and serene, 
Spread benedictions o’er the solemn scene; 
Waving his wing, the placid seraph smil’d, 
And cail’d from Ariel’s choir its favorite cherub. child. 
Air. Solo. 
Hither come-——thou once of men, 
Biest with pure science from above; 
Thy spirit now returns again 
To its native realms of love. 
Behold thy Orb! there take thy seat! 
And see thy kindred worlds around 
Majestic roll-—in concert meet; 
Kach to its golden orbit bound. 
Shine on thy former fav4rite earth; 
And as thou glancest hence to there, 
Remember that it gave thee birth, 
And stil! illumine it from here. 
Recitative. Accom. 
The Cherub ceas’d—the Orb began to roll, 
And gilt th’ admiring earth from pole to pole: 
The Heavens were shut—the clouds dark, dimly fy, 
The sounds on 2ther’s wings diffusely die. 
Tis thine, Columbia, now to. raise the song, 
And strains united pour, in chorus loud along. 
CuHorvs, 


We have lost thee, ’tis true—we shall see thee again, 


On the earth, in the sky, in the lightning, the rain: 
Thou wilt visit thy earth, though so oft from its ball 
Thou hast ask’d, and now hast thy affectionate call. 
On thy grave does sad Science recline her wet cheek, 
And Religion deplores thee with countenance meek: 
To the Poor—to the Aged—thy Country—a Friend— 
O! a World will lament thee till Time has its end. 


ELDON 
TO THE SNOW-DROP. 
‘ [By the Rev. John Bidlake. ] 
HILD of the wintry hour! ah! doom’d to trust 
Thy tender beauties to inclement skies ! 
First off’ring of the year 
And harbinger of Spring! 








Gnd!’ 
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Cradl’d in*friendly greens, how pensive droops «|. 
Thy nodding head ! while in thy bashful eye, ' 
As mournful of thy fate, 
Hangs. sad .a) pearly tear. 
Companion of Adversity !) like thee, £28 gic! 
To dangers rough consign’d, the new-dropt lamb, } 
With unstain’d fleece andsoft, — gat « 
Presses thy verdant bank. 
Alas! in this bad world, nor Innocence 
Secures from biting Slander’s pois’nots tooth, 
Nor gentleness itself,. 
Her virgin sister meek, 
The temper mild, that knows not how to frown, 
Nor of harsh rule the sceptre how to wield. 
Is form’d to sink: befote 
The boist’rous passions’ rage. 
6 like thee, poor injur’d Flavia bleom’d, 
The sweetest bud of unsuspicious youth! 
. ti thee, all purity, 
ike thee, to storms consign’d. 
But ah! she fel: the rudé nnpitying breath 
Of Malice, keener than thé wintry winds ; 
And shrink beneath the blast- 
That never, never. spares. 
Poor early viétim of its pow’r, she sunk 
Pitied, believ’d, and mourt’d, alas! too late; 
© J Chill’d by the icy touch’ * . 
~~ Aind eatly foot of Death., 
Oft’ as thy chaste, thy unassuming face 
Shall deck thé morning of the nascent year, 
oh) sea'This ‘wounded breast shall heave 
Witt: pangs of cureless grief: 
When painful Mem’ry tells how soon she fell, 
And hapless pass’d, like thee, fair spotless flow’r ! 
Her little life forlorn, | 
Amid the wiids of fate, °° 
The following Burlesque of Horace’s. Otium divos was eoritten at the Mo- 
hawk-Castley in the year 1764, by the elder Captain Morris, and sest 
to his friend Lieutenant Montgomer » afterwards a General Officer in 
the American service, and killed at the siege, of Quebec. ; 
aye is the pray’r‘of him, who, in a whale-boaty 
Crossing Lake Champlain, by a storm’s o’ertaken;, 
Not struck his blanket,* not a friendly island 
"~~" * “Near to receive him. , 
Ease is the wish, too, of the sly Canadian; 
Ease the delight of bloody Caghnawagas; | 
Ease, Richard, ease, not to be bought with wampum, 
Jor paper money. Not 


* The foldier’s blanket, ufed by the army 25 2 faile 
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Sonnet to Fame. 
Not colonel’s pay, ‘nor yet a dapper sergeant, 
Orderly waiting with recover’d halberd, 
Can chase the crowd of: troubles, still’ surrounding 

iy Lac’d regimentals. 
That Sub lives best, who, with a sash in: tatters, 
Worn by his grandsire-at the fight of Blenheim, 
To fear a stranger, and to: wild ambition, 
? Snores on a bear-skin. 
Why, like fine fellows, are we ever scheming? «' 
We short-liv’d mortals! why-so fond of climates 
Warm’d by new suns? O! who that runs from home can 
“Run from himself too? 

Care climbs redeaux* with Senienh- twenty ‘pounders, 
Nor quits our light troops, or our Indian warriors; 


Swifter than moose-deer, or the.fleéter east wind, 


Pushing, the clouds 0 on. 
He, whose good humor can enjoy: the present, 
Scorns to look forward; with a smile of patience 
Temp’ring the bitter. iiss-uninterrupted 

None can inherit. 
Death instantaneous eesial off Achilles; 
Age far-extended wore away Tithonus: 
Who will live longer, thou or I, Montgom’ry? 

., Dicky or ‘Tommy? 
Thee twenty mess- ~mates, full of noise and laughter, 
Cheer wit their sellies; thee the meriy damsels 
Please with (ieir titt’ring; while thoy sitt’st adorn’d with 
4.» Boots, ‘sash, and gorget. 

Me to Fort Hendrick, ’midst a savage nation, 
Dali Connajoh’ry, cruel fate has driven. 
O! think on Morris, in a lonely chamber, 
‘Dabbling i in Sapphic 


° Floating batteries ufed on Lake- Champlain. ' 
een ETE A 
SONNET, TO FAME. 
[From Athburnham’ s Poems. } 

AY, what is Fame? a brilliant empty shade, 
‘Like vapors painted by the breath ‘of morn, 
Which chill the mountain’s-brow, *(in Clouds array’d) 
‘And statve the head their ghite’ ring robes adorn. 


Ah! what avails ‘the slow moving hearse, 
‘The shine that etilogy i8 went td raise; 

The splendid tomb deck’d with fiinereal- verse, 
a he shout of millions, or the peal-of praise? 


oO! what is Fame? Enroll’d in Glory’s page, 
Pursued with vigor, and with ardor sought; 
For which, in ev’ry clime, in ev’ry age, 
The Poei labor’ d, and the Hero fotight.— 
Tis oft a bubble, that t through zther flies, 
That sports awhile, evaporates, and dies. 
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WATERFORD, (Ireland) March 17. 
T is with pleafure we in orm the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Cox, the American ar- 
fift, has completed the Rofs bridge, to 
the entire fatisfaction of the commif- 
fioners, and for which they have return- 
éd him their public thanks. 

We are informed that-Mr. Cox fets 
out for Portuma in the courfe of this 
weék, in’ order to erect a bridge over the 
river Shannon, ‘at that places: 

‘Mr. Cox has been in this kingdom, 
five years and nine months, and has 
built the following bridges, over different 
givers: | te, 
Legg. Bread. Dep, at low W. 


Londonderry, 1069: 40. 31 feet. 
Waterford, - 832 49 37 do. 
Wexfotdy 5554 9m 20 do. 
Ferry Carrig, 340 27 42 do. 
Rofs, 10 40 20 do. 


’ Alfo a drawbridge “at Dublin, over 
the great Bafon at Ring’s End. 
' Portuma bridge, when completed, wil! 
be about 840 feet long—-cepth of water, 
24 feet. ser 
; LONDON. 
Dizections’ for Ships: failing by the 
; Goopvwin Licut. ’ 
TrinitysHoufe, London, Aug. 1795. 
The floating light of the Goodwin 
lays E. by. by compafs, from the north 
extremity of the Goodwin, called the 
North Sand Head, at the difance of a 
fittle more then three quarters of a mil¢ 
from the neareft part of the North Sand 
Head, ‘in about 9 fathoms the leaft wae 
ter. She lays S. $. E. 4 E. by compats, 
from the North Foreland. Light, at the 
diftance’ of about 7% miles, and N. E, by 
E.£ E. by compafs, from Eaftermoft ot 
loweft South Foreland Light, at the dif- 
tance of about 13 3 milee—and in order 
to diftinguith her from the two Foreland 
lights) Tuege DISTINCT LIGHTS are 
exhibited’on board of her, in fucha mans 
Rerthat the middle light appears conti- 
derable: higher than ‘the two extreme 
lights, forming an ere& triangle, fo that 
the never can’ he miftaken for either of 
them 3 and in addition to the three lights, 
in fogey or hazy weather, a LAaRroz 
BELL willbe kept conftantly ringing on 
board of her, w wara fhips who may 


hear it through the fog which then ob. 
fcures the lights, that they are near thé 
North Sand Head.——The fituation of 
this Floating Light appears to be fo well 
judged, that it will be impoffible for any 
veffe! to get upon the North Sand Head, 
or-any part of the Goodwin, if the maf.. 
ter will but pay proper attention to the 
three following -thort and eafy dire€ions, 
VizZe ; . 
xft. The grand intention of the Good- 
win Light being to keep vefiels to the 
eaftward of the Goodwin, the matters of 
all fhips and veflels therefore, coming 
from the North Sea towards the Straits 
of Dover, muft be very carefyl not to 
brins the Goodwin Light to bear more 
foutherly than §. 8. W. of them by com- 
pafs ; but, on the contrary, they fhould 
always keep the light rather to the wett- 
ward, than to the fouthward or eaitward 
of that bearing, while they are to the 
northward of ber; and they will be fure 
thea to pafs farenough to the eaftward 
of her, and every part of the Gocdwin, 
by ficering aS. by W. courfe by com- 
pafs, after they pafs hers 
2dly. The mafters of al) veffels com- 
ing from the Straits of Dover, towards 
the North Sea, muft be very careful 
not to fhape a iortherly courfe until the 
Goodwin Light bears north by eaft, by 
compafs, of them; but, on the con- 
trary, they thoulé always keep the Light 
rather to the horthward of that bearing 
than to the eafward of it, while they are 
to the fouthward of, here and they will 
be fure then to pafs far enovgh to the 
eaftward of her, and ewery part of the 
Goodwin. And, 
gdly. Should any fhip or vefiel com- 
ing from the North Sea, towards Dover 
Straits, be forced, by unavoidable nece!- 
fity, on account of wind or tide, or other- 
wife; the mafter, through choice, give up 
his intention of proceeding to the fouth - 
ward,atthe back of theGoodwin, or to the 
caftward thereof, be has it in his power, 
by a fingle bearing of the Goodwin Light, 
der the North Sand Head, 
in 6 or 7 fathom water clean ground, 
: fely as the light vef- 
ang ride there oo Y which, = cats 
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when it bears about fouth of him, about 
half a mile or fo diftant, be may anchor. 
Or thouls he prefer getting in ‘to the 
weitward of the Goodwing foas to have 
the Gull ftream open, he may run into 
the nori!.ward of the Goodwin, upon a 
N.W. courfe, till he judges ke has: run 
about 2 4 or'3 miles within, or the N. 
W. of the Light, and anchor in 7 or 8 
fathoms, the fight beating S. E. from 
his'veffel. ! 

All the above are compafs bearings, 
fo that no allowance muff be made for 
the variation, which is now 22°. 50. W. 

-—- 
Deeadrut Case or tus Hypero- 
: ’ ' PHOBIA, 

On Saturday, Auguit 1, Wiliam 
Brewer, of Tilchurft Common, aged, 
about 'foar or five years, of a healthy.¢on- 
Ritution, was bit by a mad dog ; his. face: 
was tira in a fiocking ‘maancr, three 
teevls in the upper jaw being torm out at 
the time; and ome more came outa few. 
days ettcrwards. Medical afi tance was 
calted in-on Sanitay, andon Monday the 
child’ Was fent to.be dippedsin the fea, 
and returned on the Thurld ay following : | 
on Friday the wound looked vaftly well, 
and the child was ‘immediatelv fupphed 
with the’ Tonquin remed¢, compoted of 
mufk and Cinnabar, which he cook as 
lone as the Wes able to fwallow. The 
child, to all 2opéarance, went.on.exceed- 
inaly well Hl Saturday, Auguf 15, two 
weeks alter the bite, wien he feemed a 
hetlefeoverith, whieh the paren's ateri- 
buted’ ts his plavitge on the cammomn the 
preceding tay, and overheated himfelf, 
as 40 Sunday hie was not worfe. 

On Monday morning early, fymptoms 
of the fhydrophebta, or dread of water, 
the peculiar charadteriftic of this com- 
plaint,*teok place; the child was very 
thirfty, and on having fome herb tea ap~ 
plied to hit rwuth, the mot violent 
fpafms enfued, attended with fuch horrid 
diftortions of the mufcles of the face, as 
made him a mof terrible’ and. frightful 
objec 5 his eyes were fiery and flaring ; 
his mouth, which was full of frothy faliva; 
either wide open, or biting a very large 
cord with which he was tied in the cra- 
die, and which probably he would have 
feverec, had he not loit his teeth; his 
voice was moft tremenduoufly hoarfe and 
ioud;' his whole body was fo convulfed, 
tha it was with great difficulty he could 
be kept it his craille, notwithftanding it 
was apparently fecured with ttrong cords; 
in thort, the violence of the fpafms caufed 
fuch disfiguration in his face, that it did 


mot appear human. AH thefe dreadful 
fymptoms were produced by wetting the 
lips merely with a feather dipped in liquid ; 
nay, even by wiping the eyes with a wet 
cloth, in order to remove the perulent 
‘difcharges from them, produced fimitae 
fymotoms, but not in fo viclent a degree, 

Fhe fication of the child at this time 
was fo dreadful, as to render the admini. 
ftration of internal medicine impoitibiey 
indeed, fuch an attempt would baye aps 
peared cruel aad inhuman; the fpaime 
this day were very frequeat, but towards 


evening the child appeared more coms, 


pofed; and the next day, Tuefday, the 
fpafms were lefs frequent and lefs-violent;, 
the child, at intervals, being able got 
only to fwallow as well folids as Auids, 
but that with fuch a degree of eagerness 
and voracity as could not be fatisfied:, 
finding the chitd could now fwallow, the 
Tonguin medicine was ordered tobe cons 
tinued: he palled the aight mach as he 
had the evening, and the next morning, 
Wednefday, althouwglt he sppeared to ans 
fwer rationally, yet when fpeken to.by 
the parents, talked incoherently, but 
generally exprefied his dread and fear; 
particularly of dogs, and often defiring 
his mother to keep from the water; hit 
thirft was great, and though he teemed to 
{wallow with lefs avidity, it was evidently 
attended with difficulty; a8 not more thaa 
haif of what liquor. was given pailed 
into the ftomach, the rernainder returns 
ing, with fome degree of force, on clotht, 
which’ this difficulty of [watlowing rend 
dered neceflary to he placed; yet this 
temporary defire for liquids had its good 
effect, for the frothy faliva colected in 
fach abundance in. the mouth and throaty 
if this palliative relief was defiited, from 
any length of times as to procuce fympe 
toms of fuffocation: the fight was nov 
evidently gone, although the eyelids were 
open; as the child got weaker, fo were 
the fpafms, which now became univerfal, 
lefs vielent, mor was the dread of water 
fo vifible, though, deglutition was per- 
formed with fame difficulty : under thefe 
dreadful fymptomss did the child labor until 
Friday the 21, when there were evident 
figns of approaching diffolution; | the 
pulfe frequent and extremely low, the 
voice inarticulate, and paralyfts of the 
right Jeg and thighs the fpafms were 
general, though week, until the middie 
of the night, at which time, the child 
died, being the art day after the bite, 


and five days after the firit- appearance of 


the hydrophebia. 
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WRURS and ‘peltrys, to the amount of 

more than forty thoufand dollars, 
have this week. been received by a houfe 
in this city, from one of the North Weft 
Compani¢s. 

It has an agreeable appearance, and 
brightens up the faces of our old Indian 
traders, to fee twenty or thirty waggon 
loads of furs at a time coming iato our 
city, and augurs favorable, a return of 
the immenfely rich Indian trade we once 
‘participated in. 

Yefterday week, there was an uncom. 
mon hail-ftorm at Milton, &c. in Sara- 
toga county. It did great damage to 
the gardens, Indian corn, grain, and 
graf. Many of the hail-ftones were as 
darge as hen’s eggs, and the day follow- 
ing were to be feen in confiderable quan- 
tities as big as walnuts. 

Newport, July 5. Laft Saturday ar- 
tived here Mr. Oliver C. Beer, a native 
of this town, who failed from Bofton in 
Novi ty91, with Capt. Roberts, for the 
North-Weft coaft of this continent; on 
whofe arrival there, he built a fmall 
‘fckooner, for the better accommodation of 
trade, and difpatched her accordingly, 
with a crew of terf'men and boys, of which 
eetees number Mr. Beer was one. 

utin June, 1793, at Queer Charlotte’s 
Hand, the Vor ievsad up the natives, 
under the preience of trading, and all 
her crew barbaroufly maffacred, except 
Mr. Beer, who miraculoufly efcaped that 
fate, and was held by them in flavery for 
thirteen months; when he was procured 
and relieved fiom it, by Capt. John Perry 
Catwell, of the thip Dispatch, of Bofton, 
and Capt. John Barnard, of the brig Mer- 
tury, of Providence—We hear he intends 
publithing a nerrative of his adventures. 

ALexanpria, July1q4. We hada 
fevere gust of wind on ‘Tuetd ay afternoon, 
accompanied with rain. During the blow 
a flaw took the weft end of the meeting- 
houfe, forced in the gable end, and tore 
off full two thirds of the roof, part of 
which fell on a {mall frame building, and 
cid it mfaterial injury; the remainder of 
the roof that was blown off, with feveral 
Pieces of heavy timber, were driven againft 
the houfes on the oppoGte fide of the 
ftreet. The gallery at the end of the 
houfe was entirely thrown down, which 
*0 ite fall cruthed the pews below it. 

here was no damaye done in any other 
par tof the town, except the blowing in of 





a few fathes and lights of houfes which 
hay in the dire€tion of this vein. 

The Rev. Dr. Muir very providen- 
tially efcaped, being in the houfe at the 
time; and it is faid, had but a few mo- 
ments before the accident happened ree 
moved to the eaft end of it. 

New-York, July 21. On Monday 
laft was heard, before the Mayor, a 
complaint made by Mefirs. George Lord, 
and Samuel Lerd, of the 7th ward of this 
city, carpenters, againft George Tib- 
berths, one of the cartmen, who drives 
No. 28, fora fraud. The following is 
a ftatement of the fa&s which appeared 
upon that examination: That M1. Tib- 
berths was employed by Meffrs, Lord to 
cart two loads of plank from the Albany 
bafon, atthe North river, to the Bowery, 
for which cartage Meffis. Lord paid 
him eight fhillings: That Meffrs. Lord, 
as ufual, intrufted him with the monies 
to pay to a Captain Martling, the amount 
of his bill for thofe planks ; that upon 
fuch payment, Mr. Tibberths demanded 
of him alfo eight fhillings for the carte 
age; that Martling at firft refufed, but 
Tibberths peremptorily infifted upon the 
payment thereof, and Captain Martling 
then paid him the eight fhillings; that 
upon its being difcovered by Mefirs. 
Lord that he had extotted payment from 
Capt. Martling alfo, Tibberths had return- 
ed the jaft mentioned fum to Martling, 

Upon this flatement of faéts, the 
Mayor has difplaced Mr, Tibberths from 
the office of a cartman of this city. 

23.) A letter from a gentieman in 
Niagara, td his correfpendent inthis city, 
dated the firft inft. fays, ‘* Two months 
ago this place was the liveljeft, the mot 
throng inUpperCanada, garrifoned by 360 
men; it isnow reduced to the moft lonely 
in all the province, not a gun to be feen on 
all the works, nor a particle of any thing 
left—all is gone. Fifty men, under the 
command of Captain Sheaffe, and two 
fubaltern officers of the fifth regiment, 
only left to deliver up the fort to the 
Americans.—It is really like a defert, 
but it is to be boped will not long be fo. 
We bear the American troops are for 
certain on their march, and report fays, 
they are very near Buffaloe-creek.”’ 


—_—_— 
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beautiful Corowa, or HALO, which ap- 
peared this morning. I firft obferved it 
about half after nine, thougl, I prefume, 
jt maie its appearance much earlier: It 
then confilted of a bright circle; of which 
the Sun was the centre, formed, as near 
as I could difcera, as is ufyal with large 
Coaonas,y, of the feven arimary colours, 
the inner circumference being red, and 
the other violets This appearance is not 
uncommon, though they feldom appear as 
luminous asthis: but this was accompa- 
nied by a phanomenen, which I cannot 
difcover to haye been mentioned by any 
writer on this fudje&t, which was a large 
white circle, which paffed through the 
body of the Sun. 

About 11 o’clock U obferved them 
with FHadley’s quadrant, and found the 
diameter of the Halo to be about 40 de- 
grees; that of the white circle about 60 
deg. and the latitude of the Sun 66 deg. 
The nodes, or points of interfection, 
continued horizontally during the whole 
time. The appearance of it changed feve- 
ral times duringthe morning: fometimes 
both circles would grow faint, and then 
agai: would grow vivid; at one time they 
both difappeared, but again appeared ina 
few minutes more bright than ever; until 
finally, about one quarter after eleven, the 
white circle vanifhed, and in 15 minutes 
more theHalo difappeared. All the morn- 
ing, {mall light clouds from theS. E. 

July 25, 1796. T.S. 





APPOINTMENTS. 

Jonathan Jackfon, Efq; of Newbury- 
port, to be Supervifor of the Maflachu- 
fetts diftrict, vice Hon. Nathaniel Gor- 
ham, deceafed. 

John Brooks, Efq; of Medford, to be 
Taipeétor of Survey, No, 2. vice Jona- 
than Jackfon, E(q; appointed Supervifor. 

Samue! Bradsord, Efq; to be Marthal, 
for the Diflri@ of Mafiachufetts, vice 
John Brooks, Elq; appointed Infpetor. 

MARRIAGES. 

In New-York.—In thecapital, Mr. f. 
Bieecker, to Mifs S, Bache. —Capt. T. 
Dorcan, to Mifs. S. Jones.—-Mr. E. Black. 
ford, to Milfs Hannah Murray.—Mr. 
Samuel Carica, to Mifls Sally Bowen. — 
Mr. George Taylor,to Mifs Duyckinck. 
—~Mr. Cornelius Day, to Mifs Ann Ha- 
melle:.—Mr. George Gaine, to Mifs 
Elizaveth Taylor. 

On. Long-iflind.——At Hampited, Mr. 
Minne Schenck, to Mifs Pheebe Toffey, 

in Peaofylvasia.—{n the capital, Mr. 
James Searight, to Mis K, Donaldfon, 
daughter ofJofeph Donaldfon, Efquire, 

In Virginias--lo Frederickiburgh, Mr. 
Andrew Parks, merchant, to Milfs Ha- 
riot Washington. 
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, -- DEATHS. 

to New. York. —in he capil, Mi 
Sally Rhinélander.—Mz. David Barking 
—Mrs. Sands.-—Capt. Nathan Strong. 
—Mr. Jonathan Thompfon—Mrs. Ca- 
talina Kip, confort of Mr. John H. Kip, 
in her 41ft yeare—Mifs Mary Blackburn, 
w~Mr. Jacob Leonard. . 

_ At Mount Pleafant, Weftchefter coun. 
ty, Mifs Elizabeth Delamater. 

At Eaft Camp—-The Rev. Mr, Chrif- 
topher Startwich, aged $4 years.—He 
Was an itinerant preacher upwards of 
fifty years; and notwithfanding fome 
fingularities often condeéted with, a foli- 
tary life, a learned and pious man. His 
eftate, we hear, is to go to the fupport of a 
feminary for young clergymen. 

. In Aibany, Abraham Yates, jun. 
Efq; mayor of that city; in the 73d year 
of his age.—-Mrs, Tayler, confort of 
John Tayler, Efq.--Mr. T. S. Diamond, 

On Staten-Ifland.—-At. Richmond, 
A. Campbeil, Efg; Attorney at Law. 

On Looe DasndenAt Fiat-Lands, the 
Rey. U. Van Sinderen, in his 89th year. 

In New. Hampthire.—At Portimouth, 
JohaHale, Efq; inthe 34th year of hisage. 

In Maffachufe’ts.—-At Freetown, the 
Hon. ‘Thomas Durfee, Efquire. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capitals Mifs 
E.Bunner.-—Mifs Hannah Hill Wells.— 
Rachael Moo:s, aged 82 years, born in 
Maryland, and the lait furviving grand- 
daughier of Thomas Lloyd, an early 
Proprietary Governor of Pennfylvania. 

At Germantown, Mr. Anthony Arm- 
brifter, Printer, aged 79 years. 

In Maryland.—<at Baltimare, Ebenee 
zer Mackie, Efq; cathier of the bank of 
Maryland, in his 56ch year. 

In Virginia.—In Greenbrier county, 
Coleone! Andrew Hamilton: His death 
was occafioned by a fall from his horfe. 

In Berkley County.—Mr. Charles Ro- 
berts, at the uncommion age of 116 years. 
He was a native of Oxfordshire in Eng- 
land, but bad refided in America nearly 
eighty years. He feemed to retain all bis 
faculties in perieét exercife tu the end oF 
his exiftence. During his long life he 
knew net Gicknefs, and his death was 
not preceded by indifpofition. At was 
fuddea ashe was eating his fupper- 

In South-Carolina.—-Gen. Dayton 

FOREIGN DEATHS. d 

In England.—At Sheffield, Mrs- Abi- 
gail King, widow, aged &5.  Sne nas 
left fix children, 65 grand-children, 82 
gfeat-grand children, and two of m 
fourth generation. Her childcen, 55 9 
her grand-children, and 21 of her great 
grand children, atiended her funeral. 

On the coaft of Aftica.—-Mr. Benya- 
min Smith, of Warren, Rhode-Iflane. 
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AFRICAN WILD BOAR. 
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